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HUMAN HEARTS. 
BY SADIE BEATTY, 


The beighte and depths of human hearts are hidden, 
A calm exterior may pot epeak of peace, 

Griet ls a guest that comes to all unbidden, 
And mirth may cover pangs that will not cease 


Aye, shrink aghast before the world's wile stariny, 
They jadge alone by what the eye can see, 

And if the outer man a smile ls wearing, 
What is 't to them how deep the heartbreak be ° 


| pon the ocean's placid waters sailing, 
\ ho thinks the mouldering bones beneath to 
dread ? 
And though fv charchyards we may stand bewailin-, 
We sve the gleaming marbie, not the dead. 
So we orprove. condemn by present seeming, 
And think the surface is the depth and height, 
\ hile far below the hidden lite is teeming 
With thoughts and feelings never brought to light. 
Ah, secret wounds whose coming knows no going ; 
Pride's folded hands conceal the festerin, : 
The world goes op and on, (iod only knowing 
The bitter beights and depths of human hearts. 


ee - 


THE 


Bandits of the Prairie. 


A TALE OF THE TEXAN FRONTIER 


BY T. J. CHAMBERS. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FIRST MEETING. 


It was a beautiful morning in October. 
Scene, a cattle ranche, or farm, in the west- 
ern part of Texas. 

The rude but comfortable house in which 
Mr. Stanhope, the owner of the ranche, re- 
sided, was Peiie by the edge of a belt of 
timber. A large and well-cultivated gar- 
den was enclosed in front of the house, in 
which grew numerous varieties of vege 
tables; and several carefully-tended beds 
of brilliant flowers showed that the in- 
mates of the rough dwelling appreciated 
the beautifal as well as the useful. 

The front door of the house stood open ; 
and a young girl descended the steps and 
stood for a moment motionless on the 
grass-c ted ground. She was evidently 
not afraid of the warm rays of the morn- 
ing san, for she held her bonnet in her 
hand, letting her dark curls wander at 
will over ber shoulders. She was a won- 


drously beautiful meiden, apparently 
about seventeen years of —in the first 
Her figure 


bloom of lovely womanh 
was of the wow height, neither fall nor 
slender, but exquisitely rounded and grace- 
ful. Her face was of the brunette type; 
large, lustrous, flashing black eyes, which 
she inherited from her Spanish mother; a 
broad, white brow, over which waved 
tresses of glossy, jet-black hair; smooth, 
oval cheeks, where the warm blood seemed 
ready to burst through the velvet skin ; a 
small, haughty, scarlet mouth, with a row 
of pearly showing between the part- 
ed lips; a round, loving, ‘limpled chin, 


have a lover,” said the girl, with a musical 
~~ ** He sits apon his horse as proudly 


as if he were lord of all these prairies, 
and-—bat there, he has disa , andl 
will think no more about until he ap- 


proaches closer. 

The stranger had 4 ded into a 
ravine, where ran a smal! stream, and was 
for the moment lost to sight. 

Louisa , and stooped to 
pluck a flower which grew at herfeet. As 
she did so, she heard a slight rattling 
noise, like the fintter of a grassho ‘s 
wings, and caught the glance of two 
strange, fiery, diamond-like eyes, fixed 
men, =F 





face. 

It was the deadly rattlesnake, which 
abounds in most parts of Texas. 

Shivering with terror, yet unable to fice 
~—held to her seat by the mysterious mos- 
merism of the reptile's eyee—the girl could 
only stare in horror at her dreadful enemy. 
She strove to break the subile spell —to 
scream, to spring to her feet—but her 
refused to perform its office, her 





and a neck as fairand oth as alab 
Sach was Louisa Stanhope, Mr. Stanhope's 
youngest daughter. : 

- Where are you going, Louisa?” called 
a soft, musical voice from the house. 

A little frown dwelt on the girl's beaauti- 
ful face for a moment. 

“Only for a little stroll on the prairie, 
mother,” she replied. ‘‘ You need not be 
uneasy about me; there is nothing to be 
afraid of, and I will not go far.” 

“I wish you could be satisfied to stay 
in the house or the garden, my dangbter,” 
continued Mrs. Stanhop "| id 
very impradent for you to be roaming 
alone over the prairies.” 

“Why, what do you fear, mother?” 
asked Louisa, impatiently. 

“TI scarcely know. We have never been 
moleated by the Indians so far, but still it 
is possible that some should be prowling 
around, and it is best to be cautious.” 








“Why, there is not an Indian within | 


fifty miles of us. Good-bye, mother, [ 
must take a ran in the free air—but don't 
you worry about me.” 

So saying, the beautiful, wilfal girl don- 
ned her bonnet, and ran a ont of the 
yardand apon the open, undulating prairie. 
She was a child of Nature, wi 
sionate love for everything wild and sub- 
lime; and her heart bounded with de- 


light as fhe gazed over the boundless | 


lai ith asional ves of | 
SS ee es | to find a wonderfully handsome n 


timber, or with herds of grazing cattle. 

“Ah, liberty, how sweet thou art'” she 
exclaimed. ‘* Never will I part from thee 

never will I permit my soul to be bound 
in fetters of any kind.” 

Ab, she little thought what fetters were 
soon to be forged d her ti d, 
passionate spirit. 

With glowing cheeks and spaskling eyes, 
the young girl 








of an antelop “ap gq to ex- 
amine a rare cluster of flowers that grew 
amid the grass at her feet. As the sun 
climbed higher in the sky, the heat grew 
intense, and Miss 5 pe sought the 
gratefal shade of a grove of trees, where 
she seated herself upon a fallen branch to 


reat. . 

As Louisa gazed over the vast plain, she 
bebeld im the distance « solitary horse- 
man, riding in her direction. There was 
nothing remarkable in this—but the girl 

at the lonely equestrian with deep 
terest. 


“Who can it be?” she mused. ‘ Per- 
baps it ie Juan, my father's berdsman— 
bat no—Joan never rides like that. I will 
soon know, for he is coming toward me.” 

The r's black prmm fente bounding 
over the with the speed of a deer. 

“ My lover shall ride like that—if I ever 





it | 


& pas. | 


ded across the prairie — 
with the grace and almost with the speed | 


' stranger's 


limbs bad lost their power; and slowly, 
yet surely, her will me fascinated, 
until she no longer felt a desire to — 
—she only wished to look into those amall, 
glittering, devilish eyes. It was only a 
step between her and the serpent's mouth, 
and the reptile prepared to strike ita dead. 
ly fangs into the maiden's flesh. Its head 
was raised, and ita red, forked tongue 
darted out and in with the rapidity of 
lightning. How long it would have dallied 
with its victim ere it strnok the fatal blow, 
cannot be known ; bat « uew aotor appear- 
ed upon the scene, in the form of the soli- 
tary hor Comprehending the situa- 
tion at a glance, the stranger quickly dis- 
mounted from his steed, grasped a revol- 
ver in his hand, and approaching close to 
the rattlesnake, be fired a shot which blew 
the reptile’s head to atoms. This broke 
the ll that bound the girl's senses ; bat 
the k to hor sensitive nerves was too 
great. She attered a slight scream, and 
then fell down apon the grass unconscions. 

And then the stranger did what was 
doubtless very wrong, bat what was also 
very nataral, considering that he was a 
young man; he raised the maiden's form 
in his arma, bent his face close to hers, 
and pressed kiss after kiss apon her beaa- 
tifal, pallid lips. This novel procedure 
had the desired effect: Miss Stanhope soon 
recovered her senses, and opened her eyes 








face touching her own. Her cheeks, which 
a moment before were colorless, became 
red as ripening cherries, and she struggled 
to free herself from the stranger's arms. 
** Who are you, sir’ And how dare you 


hold me thus ?” she cried, indignantly. 
leased 


The young man re her, with an 
amnsed amile. 

“I will tell my father of your insolence, 
and he will have you punished, whoever 
you are,” continued Louisa, almost ready 
to cry with anger and shame. 

“You are scarcely jast, young lady, 
said the stranger. ‘I find you powerless 
under the charm of a rattlesnake. I slay 
the le, and thus deliver you from a 
horri death. You faint away, and to 


| restore you to consciousness | take you in 
my arms and kiss you—« 


proceeding 
which does you no harm, and which affords 
me exquisite re. Now, to pay me 
for all my trou you threaten to deliver 
me over to the tender mercies of an en- 
raged perent. Have pity on me, fair 
maiden, I beseech you.” 

Louisa looked around, and saw the 
writhing body of the headless rattlesnake. 
Remembering the peril from which she 
had been delivered, she turned her great 
dark e¢ swimming in tears, to the 

Te aghing face. 
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LOUIBA WATCHING THE APPROACH OF THE FOLITARY HONSEMAN 


** Oh, air, — me," she said. ‘' You 
bave saved my life, and I thank you more 


**Then you won't have me punished by 
your savage paternal relative /' asked the 


yon dh. elt, 
7 air, forget my angratefal words ; 
I did not know the services you had ren- 
dered me,” replied the girl, bursting into 
tears. ‘‘Bay you forgive me, or | will 
never forgive myself.” 

** There, there, little girl, don't cry—I 
will forgive you on one condition.” 

** What is it?" asked Louisa, drying her 


** You mast forgive me for being so im- 
pudent as to hold you in my arms and kiss 
you—not exactly against your will, but 
without your knowledge,” laughed the 
stranger. 

**I forgive you, sir. I--I suppose the 
kinnes no particular harm,” replied 
Louisa, blushing like a peony. 

** L hope not, I am sare. And since you 
are so gracions as to forgive me, 1 will 
promise not to repeat the offence—if I can 
help it,” smiled the young gentleman, 

ing with a admiration at the 
lovely maiden, and receiving a shy glance 
in return. 

While they are regarding each other, we 
will try to describe the young man's per- 
sonal appearance. 

i from appearances, his age was 
four or five-and-twenty. His form was 
tall, broad-shouldered and strongly built, 
but still light and graceful in movement. 
His face was fair, with a frank, open ex 
P of t His brown bair 
curled closely around his shapely bead, and 
a tawny mastache shaded his mouth. His 
eyes were gray, large, bright and piercing. 

ia forehead was high and broad, and 
white as a woman's. Altogether, he was 
an eminently handsome man, and so 
thought Louisa Stanbope, as she surveyed 
him out of the corners of her big black 
eyes. 

**Bince we have met in such a romantic 
mannér, my dear young lady, we should 
know each other's names,” said the stran 

r. “1 will, therefore, introduce myself 
fy name is Walter Darrell. My home is 
in New Orleans, but I intend to spend the 
autamn herein Texas, at the house of an 
old friend.” 

**And I am Louisa Stanhope, youngest 
daughter of James Stanhope, the owner of 
this cattle ranche,” said the young girl, 
trying to speak with dignity. 

* The deuce!" exclaimed Mr. Darrell 
adding, a moment later, ** I bey your par 
don, Sites BtanLope, bat Iam a good deal 
surprised. Mr. Ghenhape is the name of 
the friend I am going to visit, #0 you and 
I are likely to become very wel! acquaint. 
ed. My friend cannot be your father, 
however —he is still a young man “ 

* You must mean my brother Cieorge, 
I suppose. I Lave heard him speak of 
forming the acquaintance of @ young mer- 
chant in New Orleans -and think be 
calied bis name Darrell 

“Your brother and I became firm 
friends, Miss Stanhope,” said Darrell, ‘1 
had the good luck to save him from the 
toils of a set of gamblers, into whose 
bands he had unwarily fallen, and he was 
very grateful for my trifling services. We 
were stant pan) while he re- 
mained in the city; and when he depart 
ed, be urged me wr! to pay « visit to 
his home in Texas. Asal have always bad 
& great fondness for bunting and fishing, | 
promised to scoept my friend's invitation 
at the earliest opportunity; and, conse- 
quently, bere I am.’ 

** And | assure you that you will be wel- 
come,” said Louisa, warmly. **Uur bouse 
is far from elegant, and you will find little 











checks. 
| ible, she was fast losing ber warm, pas 
| stonate heart. 


of the refinement you have been acons. | 


tomed to in the oity; but, at least, you 
shall not aay that we lack hospitality.” 

** Or that my friend's sinter lacks beauty,’ 
replied Darrell, gallantly. ‘* Miss Louisa, 
if the reat of your family are as charming 
an yourself, I shall be delighted with my 
visit.” 

Mina Stanh blashed deeply, but did 
not seem displeased by the young man's 
freedom of manner. 

** Flattery in one of your a 


Jieh 





from which he generally managed to extri 
cate himaelf by hia danntless courage 
There was another young man present, 
who was introdaced jo Mr. Darrell an 
Eugene Layton, the owner of a neighboring 
ranche. Jarrell saw at once that he was 
Annie Stanhepe's lover, and he felt that 
they would make a splendid match. As hia 
first name indicated, Layton was of French 
descent, he was slender and wiry in form, 
with a rather thin and pale, bat atill very 





menta, I see," she said, laughing, ** and 


doubtless your lady friends find it a very | 


agreeable one; but it will be entirely 


thrown away on ignorant country-girls like | 


myself,” 

“IT pever flatter,” said Mr 
gravely, ‘‘and were | disposed to do so, | 
should not be able to flatter you ” 


“* Worse and worse,” langhed Louisa. | violin, on which he could not 
| whioh Mr. Layton was a akilfal performer ; 


** Bat come, Mr. Darrell, as you are going 
to my father's house I will be your guide, 
and conduct you thither.” 

** Ebony can easily carry us both, so you 
shall mount behind me,” said Darrell, af 
fectionately patting his steed's arched, 
glossy neck. 

** The distance is short, and I prefer to 
walk,” replied Louina, looking suspicions 
ly at her companion's restless, ooal-black 
charger. 

* Then I will walk also, and Ebony will 
follow an quietly as a lamb,” said Mr 
Darrell. 

Accordingly the two walke:! side by side 
across the prairie, while the intelligent 
animal followed a few steps behind his 
master. Mr. Darrell was a fine talker, 
end on this occasion be exerted himeelf to 
lease, with a fair measure of success 
{rine Btanhope waa charmed 
never meta man so handsome and agree 
able as this young stranger. Nhe listened 
eagerly to hiv eloquent words, and when 
she ventured to raine her eyen to his face, 
they fell quickly before bia admiring 
glance, and the blashes deepened on her 
Young, enthusiastic and suscep 


In the morning she had 
boanded forth soross the prairie as care 
lows and heart-free as achild «few boars 
later she returned with a strange, delicious 
senaation glowing in ber bosom, and searlet 
biashes dyeing her maiden cheeks Nover 
more coald she know that freedom and 
light heartedness which she had prized su 
highly 


CHAPTER II 


suas, THY HERDSMAN 
s1ON 


A PLEASURE ELOCUn 


Mr. Darrell was cordially recived ly Mr 
Stanhope and hia family, and was eoon 
made to feel himself at bome. Mr. Stan 
hope was a hale, jovial, handsome man of 
fifty; hie wife was an exceedingly beanti 
ful lady, several years younyer than ber 
basband, aod refined and delicate looking 
She possessed the prominent character 
istics of the Spanish race slender form, 
gracefal carriage, and dark, passionate, 
handsome face, combined with the vivaci 
ty and freedom of manner of the Ameri 
can. Louisa resembled her mother very 
closely, except that her completion was 
fairer; bat Annie, the elder daughter, re 
sembled her father, Her form was above 
the mediom in size, her eyes bine, her 
hair « light-brown, and while she was 
lens beantifal than her sister, she was also 
more dignified in her bearing, and wore 
intellectual in her pursuits. George, the 
only son, was a tall, handsome, dark-eyed 
fellow of three-and-twenty, rash and daring 
16 disposition, and also frank, honorable 
and bigh-minded. His rashpess and love 
of adventare often led him into trouble, 


Darrell, | 





She had | 


band face. He was bighly intelligent, 
and larrell found him to an entertain 
ing companion. 

After the early dinner had been served, 
the family and guests adjoarned to the 
long, vine-shaded porch, where the air 
was cool and refreshing. At her father's 
request, Miss Louisa brought forth her 
guitar, and George Stanhope produced a 
y, bat on 


and the two musicians after tuning their 
inate ta, pr ded to entertain the 
company with some choice manic. Darrell 
was passionately fond of melody, and he 
bestowed upon the rformers greater 
praise than they really deserved. While 
our friends were thos i, a mans 
figure came hastily from the «tables, which 
were sitaated bat a short distance from 
the house, and the stranger beckoned to 
Mr Stanhope. 

“Hae, Jaan, what in it? what do yon 
want’ asked Mr Stanhope ‘Come on 
and tell me here whatever you have to 
may 

Juan, the herdaman, came forward, and 
leaned against the railings of the porch, 
while his black, glittering eyes dened 
from one to another of the group. He 
was a Mexioan, quite young, and very 





handsome, although his face was mwarthy | 


asan Indians, bat there was a strange 
fire in his restless eyes, and « siniater 
etpression about bis mouth, which did 
net impress the beholder favorably, Mr 
Stanhope entertained a very high opinion 
of bim, however, as he waa bia chief herds 


jman, and he reposed in bim anlimited 


confidence Like the great man of Uz, 


Tem (ie hemeer @ Son} 








soald pot it; but now that I suspect 
langer, | will have the herds more strongly 


* Biame you? Of eourse not, Juan. I 
know you to be « trusty fellow, and that 
vou will guard my interests as closely as 
if they were your own.” 

“IT will, indeed, for your interests are 
mine,” replied Jaan, bowing hambly to 
hia employer; bat bie black, 


** Well, you go now, Juan. | think 
s weahd be 0 geek plan to YY or 
three more men, to guard most es. 
posed berds, if you know where they can 
be found.” 

“I ean find them, sir—good, fearless 
fellowa,” 

“ Very well, you ma them at 

Qood-day, Joan.” — 

** Good-day, sir.” 

With another bow, executed with the 
urace of a tleman, Juan tarned 
and walked away ¢ 4 the stables, car. 
rying his lithe form proadly erect. 

* That man te worth his weight in gold,’ 
aaid Mr Mt 

* Papa, I don't like him,” said Louisa, 
impulsively. 

** And why not, little girl? What reason 
have you to dislike him?" smiled her 
father 

“I don't know-—no good reason, per 
hape bat I dislike him, for all that. He 
looks at me so earnestly, sometimes, and 
seeks to add me ] I almost 
think that he loves me.” 

** Nonsense |" said Mr. Stanhope, flush 
ing with displeasure, ‘ Juan has too much 

pod sense to aspire to the hand of my 
ri hter. He knows that you could never 
look favorabl apea him.” 

* Well-—I t like him any way, papa,” 
replied Louisa, decisively. 








* And, if you will permit me to express 
an opinion, I don't like him either,” said 
Walter Darrell, ‘I consider myself a 


pretty good jadge of ph pny, and if 
over a man's face pi med him an ac 
complished villain, that fellow's does. I 
hope you will pardon me for speaking so 
plainly, Mr. Stanhope, but I do it for your 
own good — I wish to pat you om your guard 
againet your anprinot herdeman 

“Why, Mr. Darrell, you are atterly mis 
taken,” said Mr. Mtan , in a surprised 
tone. ‘' This man has been in my service 
for two years, and | have never had any 
reason to complain of him.” 

‘That may be, bat still I hold to my 
first opinion,” persisted Darrell. ‘' This 
Juan is a cantious rogne, and hides his 
true character under ap agreeable and 
gentlemanly exterior ” 

**Well, well, perhaps you are right 
bat you mast oxourse me for not agreeing 
with you,” replied Mr. Stanhope. ‘* What 
is your opinion of my herdeman, Layton / 
Have you seen anything amias in him?" 

** LT oannot say that I have,” replied the 
young man; ‘‘bat | mast confess that | 
have sometimes entertained suspicions of 
hia honesty 

“Andsohavel I do not like the fel 
low « face,” said Annie Stanhope 

* You are all against him, I see,” langhed 
the old gentleman, * and you are all wrong 
But I will keep an eye on his actions after 
this, and if f And that he is playing false 
with mo I will discharge bim 

"No doubt the fellow already has his 
pockets well filled,” said Darrel! ‘* Have 
the Indians ever stolen cattle from you 
hefore ’ 

“Why, yes, sometimes bat what has 
that to do with Juans filling biv pooketa? 
Surely you don't think that my herdeman 
in in league with the Indiana? 

“EP abould not express «ach an opinion 
without some proofs, bat LT really think 
that the Mesican knows more about the 
disappearance of your cattle than he cares 
t» tell 

* You astonad mo,” said Mr Stanhope 
“Tt cannot be possible that | have been 





the dupe of sach « rascal 


hastily formed 
‘I may be 


“Ths not 
opinions, centinued Darrell 


believe my 


Mr. Stanhope was rich in flocks and herds. | mistaken in the mans character, bat at 


His ranche covered thousands of acres of 
fertile pastures, on which great numbers 
of cattle were grazed the whole year 
through, ander the care of experienced 
herdemen, mostly Mexicana, and of thes» 
Jaan was the chief, as we have said In 
deed, Mr. Manhope paid bat little atten 
thon to bis herds, entrasting them entire 
ly to Juan « sapervision A skilful phys 
ognomiat would have dontted the Meni 
cans bonesty, bat Mr Ktanhope was not 
an adept in reading people « characters by 
their faces, so he had never entertained any 
suspicions of unfair dealing on the part of 
bin overseer 

‘In anything wrong, man? «peak out, 
continued Mr Stanhope, as Juan did not 
anewer bin first query 

“Yes, answered the Mesican, in youd 
Englinh. * Yesterday, a band of Indians 
Camanches, | think made « raid on a 
distant part of the ranche, and captured 
over a hundred head of cattle 

* The denee exclaimed Mr. Stanhope 
“1 did not know that there were any 
Indians near we have not been troubled 
by them any lately 

‘This was a roving band of a dozen or 
so, prowling around to fod something to 
steal Gonzales and two of three others 
pursned the rascale for a few miles, bat 
they saw no ye of recovering the cattle, 
end so retarned.” 

1 wieh we coald devise some means of 
punishing these red scoundrels,” said Mr 
Stanhope, sngrily. “At thin rate they will 
von steal all the cattle | have 

“T hope you do not blame me for this, 


any rate it in best for you to be on your 
“nard 

The conversation gradually drifted inte 
other channels, and the afternoon parsed 
rapidly and pleasantly away Walter lar 
rell was more than pleased with his new 
friends he was delighted, and eonyrata 
lated himself frequently on his good luck 
in forming the aseqnaintance of such « 
charming family 1 strongly enspect that 
Mise leenina's black eyes and rosy cheeks 
influenced the young man a good deal. at 
least, when he went te bed that night he 
dreamed of seeing hosts of anuela and 
stranye to say, the seraphe of his dream 
were all gifted with black eyes and jetty 
ringleta whereas angels are generally any) 
posed to be azare eye lt and golden haired 

The neat worming being fine, the «ky 
cloudless an | the air cool enoagh to be in 
vigoratiny ude & 
rude over to Mr Layton « ranche, that pen 
having tendered them «a iryent 
moon tating bis departure the pre 


the youny people cane! 
' 


tlemeat 


inwitat 


viele evening Acoording!y t horses 
were got in readiness, and the party were 
won galloping over the far stretching 


weirie, Young Laytoo« ranche and dwel 
~ were several miles distant from Mr. (>) 
Stanhope s, and the sunshine was |eoomimg 4) 
uncomfortably waru 
friends reached the former 
hoepitably entertained, and remained antil 
late in the afternoon, when the heat of the 
aan beyan ty abate bagene Layton ally 


by the time our ‘ 
They were 


agreed to sccompany his visitor Loum, 
and rode beside Mise Stanhope V alter 
Darrell monopolized Miss Louisa s atten 
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tion, while (leorge Manhepe wee left to 
bie oon devices 

Hegqing te come ecrose a deer 
of beffelo m whieh to try bie abil af « 
merkeman, young Manbope left hie steters 
end their cavaliers to ot joey cock others 
eomtety, while he galloped over the preirte 
im eeorch of edven fre, a breve if not a 
foolish ec the Keight of Ie Menche, and 
wee oon lost to the view of bie friends 

Over am boar persed, and Menhope did 
Lanise, eho with Darrell 
rode « gt distence |ebind the other 
comple, looked enticed over the preirte 

“| eteh George would come t . she 
eeid 6° Tt be getting late, and romething 
might be to bie” 

% Sone Canines ie the beet fellow in the 
world, bat ble coutionsness te certainty 
pot lupgely developed,” replied Darr tl 

low ewer, there cam be bo greet da: gers 
to «ne oter on the prairie. and he is fe 
miller with frontier life See, yonder be 
comes bow, riding at « farioge rete, and 
geeticvlating lhe e madman Wheat can 
be mean! Barely he eucld pot go through 
sock violent performances for sport? 

"Ne no something le the matter, 
Lontee 

Your g Manbepe waa indeed riding ate 
farious rete Hie steed came thandering 
over the preirie, goaded by leeh and «per, 
and ite rider was shouting at the top of bie 
vutoe 

* Flee, for (iode sake ran for your 
lives, he orted, ae he drew near 

What te ereng? Whet do you mean 
called Darrell, astonished ly each @ com 
mar! 

‘lodiane 
al! be captare d, 

* You mast be mistaken, 
gesing over the praire 

“De jon think eo? Look yonder then 
do you are them | Fly, for Heaven # sake 
there are nearly twenty of them and our 
only chance for life tein fight, perhaps we 
can reach home before they evertake as 

‘Ged belp as, you are right,” replied 
Darrell, as he perceived the savages com 
ing over the brow of the knoll, « half mile 
distant “Are you « good rider he 
asked, tarning to Louise 

"Vee never fear bat I shall heep my 
seat, said the girl, fear'ensly 

Thee let us ride lke the wind, 
Darrell, planging his spare inte bis horses 
faske 

"On, on, Layton, lead the wey, and I 
will bring up the rear, cried Manhope 
whieh our friends were 


+ « herd 


net 


Camanches fly, or we shall 
yelled Manhupe 
eaid larrell 





they reeponded generously te voles and 
sper, end bounded over the plein with al 
moet fearfal rapidity, But the two girls 
were scoompliehed ¢.)"eetrians, soons 
tomed to the seddile frow childbood and 
as the prairie was emooth and level as 
floor, they ciperienced po difficulty tn 
maintaining their eeet, althongh riding at 
a breek neck rate The Indians came on 
in bet pareait, hewlng in a« horrible 
manner 

Paster’ faster yelled (ecorge Mtan 
bope ‘Ry Heaven, the rascals are gaining 
on Oe we shall be overtaken 

The savages @were indeed gaining apon 
oat friends Thetr horses bounded over 
the pintn as lightly a* antelopes 

thed bawve merey upon aa, if we fall 
inte ther hands, said Darrell, casting an 
antions glance at his companions pale, 
beautiful face 

"We mast not surely we can reach 
home ere they overtehe us And yet they 
ate getting repuily, great Heaven, | would 
rather die at onoe, than te be ceptared hy 
those human fends! panted Lenina 

“De not despair We have & good 
start, but their horses seem to fy like the 
wind 

On, on, on '” again cried young Stan 
hope, she seemed almost maddened by 
erettement, © Derrell, make your horses do 
their beet 1 am going to give these devils 
a taste of cold lead 

Granping bis long, glittering riffle, Stan 
hope checked his borse, took a hasty aim 
et the foremost Indian, and fired. A die 
mal yell rang thromgh the air, and the 
savege warrior tun tied from the back of 
hte ates! 

“There is one seoondrel less in the 
world, said the young man, springing for 
werd after hie Gying companions "Per 
bepe thet will obeck thear ardor ae little 
Harrah weere tm sight of home in, 
Darrell om, Layton we will soon be out 
of danger we are saved hurrah 

Por « few moments longer the fagitiver 
fed onward with unclated speed but as 
they drew pearto Mr Stanhope # residence, 
they checked their panting steeds, end 
he hed beck werd over the praitie, capecting 
to see the sevages etill in parent Hat not 
a moving thing was to be seen the wast 
plain ley emiing beneath the golden light 
of the setting sun. ite solitade undistarbed 
by « single living form 

What does thet mean ! 
turning to Greetyhe Manhope 


aekod Darrell, 


Meer: Why, tt means that the ras 
coals have given ap the chase, and taken 
themee! vee back to (Le deserts [rom @ he noe 


they Came 
* Hot the praine t# almost lewel they 
conld not disappear entirely in se short « 

lime 
Not vou eee they have 


o little je patientiy 


replied Man 
bope 





lucy are gene, certainty at may 
they not be concealed in some hollow of 
grove. wating for the ebades of night to 
fall, that they way attack your father » 

house 
“Nonsense that te pot a Camanches 
wey of fighting Whatever they do, they 
on borebect | only wonder, how 





ever, that they did pet follow as home 
They might beve oaptare! ali of as, end 
stolen our borees of they bed tried to de 
« | suppose the fall of their leader dive 
coorege | them 

Derbeps they have gone to attack my 
ranche said Pegene Layton, at stously 

It ie pet lhely rh phed Manbope, 
“end af any rate, your house m well 
goertde! mood letter than ours 

“1 bnew nothimg ebont Indian war 
fare scant Walter Darrell, “bat my 
opinion ts tbat the savages have concealed 
themecires somewhere, and that they to 
tend te aiteck ws im the bight 
“Ab, Heaven, if they should, what 

could we do! said ls wise, shaddenng 

lhoe t be eoered, aie, seid ber brother, 
“ Lhewe pe fear of anything of the bind, 
tet it us best to be prepered so we will 
ride om homeward, and fortify the house as 
well as we oan 

A good plan, assented Darrell and 
Layton, in a breeth and the party burned 
bom s, end commenced defensive prepare 
ons shich, owing to freedom from Ir 
diem boetilities, bed been almoet entirely 
neglected by Mr Manbope » bousehold 


CHAYTER Il 


won aed Lost 


Mr Miapbope war greatly alarmed when 


ebildren apd bis 
wee of @ bight attach bet 
the pight passed away Witboul any couse 
for slarm, and when two cr three days 
went by without apy unusual cooarrences, 
the family their fears 





Se 
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The thieves will not «fo themeae! ree 
egein oom, I fenev, said ‘i 
hope, whe, wlth hie senguine tempore 
ment, slesye looked om the bright wide of 
everything ** After this, they ell com tne 
themeelvee exolosively to stealing oattle 
eed if Jaen and bie men eoull shoots 
few of them, they woold quit thet bos 
news, He! bere comes Jaen eee end be 
walks lame What «i+ you, man- been 
heving « skirmish with the red «kine |” 

George Stankepe eas standing with bix 
father io the yerd, « few steps distant from 
the bones Walter Jierreli and Mine 
Louies at side by side in the porch, en 
geged th earnest end interesting converse 
tin, jadging from the tdashe« thet man. 
ted the mat alovely fees, The Mrricen 
approached and bowed reapectfally to bis 
employers but bie glance wandered an 
coasingly toward the pair on the poreb 
and there was e perceptible soe! on bis 
dart broe, 

" Whet lemed you, 
manded (eorge 

* We have had « fight with these cursed 
Indians, said the herdeman, gre ily 

He!’ when bow long ago? eagerly 
asked young Maenhope 

"On Wednesday morning 
Vridey,” replied Jaan 

iy Jowe, Ll weyger thet it wee the 

seme band that was afier us the evening 
before They ren os nearly all the way 
from Layton s ranche bat 1 ehet ther 
leader, and then they took themaclves off 
in a bnrry 

* Denltless it wee the same lot that at 
tacked as,” said Joan, with « peculiar 
emile 

* And did they stampede any more cat 
the? aked Mr. Maenbope 

Vee the rascals ren off forty or Ofty 
bead We fought them a+ long an we 
could, bat | got @ woand in the ley 
which disabled me for a while, and the 
Indians succeeded in stealing a few of the 
cattle 

Ie your woand serions 
Btanbope, much eomoerned 

"No. it te only a feeh woand, and will 
soon heal bat it caused me to fall from 
my bores, and I narrowly escaped being 
captured myrelf 

‘Wheat shell we do, Jaan, to protect 
ourvelves against these Unieves 

"TI dont think they eill bother us 
agein, said the Mexican, confidently 
We billed at least « half dozen of them, 
and after thie I think they will keep oat of 
our way 

"Perhaps ee, 


wee Mar 


Jaan agein de 


ard this 


inquired Mr 


said Mr Stanhope, 
donbtfally ‘You don't think that they 
will venture to attack us here in the 
house, de you We have been preparivy 
for them 

“There is not the least danger of it, 
replied the Merican, with a langh that dir 
played hie glittering teeth. ‘ These In. 
diane are not warriors bat dirty, aneak 
ing bore and cattle thieves, They are 
the greatest cowards unhong, and I am 
determined that they shall capture po 
more of your cattle, )f | have to lose my 
life in their defenoe 

* Thank you, Jaan, I know that you will 
do all man can do, and I trast to you en 
tirely 

You are very kind,” said Juan, “1 

must go now to look after the herds, I 
only came to tell you what had happened 
Choad morning 

The berdeman burried away, trving bard 
to conceal the lip in his gait Mr Stan 
hope walked ap to the porch, and addremsed 
bis guest with a complacent smile 

* What do you thik «of Jaan, now he 
‘Are you satiafledof bis honesty 
replied Mr 


said 

He appears to be sincere, 
Darrell 

“ Appeare to be Why, the man was 
wounded in my rerviee, and | vernly be 
leve that be wou'd willingly lone his life in 
defence of my property 

* He may be all that you sey, Mr Stas. 
hope bat still I do sot lke his counte 
hance 

He has snch evil eyes, papa, 
louise 

“a girl, . retorted the 
old gentioman, pettishly, ‘His eyes are 
very black, but of course he cant help 
that. Ill never believe anything egainat 
Juan until lm forced to 

A week passed away, but no more In 
diane were seen, and no further thefts 
on the herds were reported Evidently the 
savages had been badly frightened by the 
reception they bad met during their last 
espedition, and had concluded to let the 
tapchemen alone 

Walter Darrell waa enjoying his boliday 
to the fullest estent in the arming he 
and Creorge Manhope, aooon paste d some 
times by Loayene Layton, galloped across 
the prairies in search of im pureait of 
geome and in the delotons coolness of 
the October ever ings, be walked at Lenina 
Manhbopes side throog) the losartant 
garden, of geerd enreptared upon ber 
lovely face while she sang tender little 
eonge to the tabling of ber aweet. wooed 
guitar” He was in love deeply aod pas 
monately, be, whose beart had ever heen 
touched by the charme of the belles of bia 
gey native city, Lad fallen an easy vietio to 
the smiles and blashes of thie litthe coun 
try maiden, and be vowed that could he 
win her lowe be would be the hay pie st man 
wm the world Trae lowe te always tind 
and the han deome, scoon plished man of 
the world found bimeelf biasehing and 
tren bling lhe a sebewl boy when he was 
left alone ith the object of hin afeoo 
tone Capped te aleo reputed to be bhod 
and certainly Me Darrell s visten was ob 
acured, ot be ooald have seen that the lady 
looked upon him favorably, and retarued 
bis lowe Dat the young man was tor 
mented by duubta One moment he felt 
sure that be was Leloved. and was straight 
way transported inte Elyssam, the neat, 
he fancied that he perceived @ look of 
coldnes of dislike tn bis charmer « face, 
and be at once became al jeotly wretohed 
Hat votbing laste forever, and the fates 
bed willed that Mr. Darrelis surpense 
should soon come to an ead 

Keturning from « solitary ramtle apen 
the prairie, Walter Darrell heard the svand 
of Mie Louteas guitar, coming from « 
vine-covered arbor in the garden and 
knowing well that bis da:ling was there 
alune, be bastemed toward the spot, al 
theagh the violent thaw pirg of bis heart 
Unreatened instant suffvostion When with 
in @ few steps of the arbor he paused, 
arrested by the wonderfal lovelineas of the 
gitieface. The climbirg vines were parted 
in places, and through the openings 
sireamed the golden rays of the declininy 
sun, reddening the maiden's cheeks, and 
brightening her dusky bair 

She eang @f lowe, aed oot Der lyre 
The re + rare af ewomlng be 


maid 





Nhe was singing « tender litte love sung, 
end ber roe, eoft and mesioal as « hard «. 
thrilled ber Lsteper to the beart. He lon 
to rush forward and clasp the singer in 
arms 

* How lke « beantifal saint she looks 
he theaght. “na, for a glance of love 
from thuee eyes, « kiss from those perfect 
lipe' Can sbe ever care for me any! Ab, 
me, | fear not «be & too goud, too bean- 
tfal, to lowe sack « worthless mortal as |. 
And yet — 


Welter lietemed intently, for the maiden 
and anconscioudy epoke 
et thonghte eluead 


eased her sone 


lowe he love me Can he love me? 
she marmered, with a gentle sigh * Ob 
Welter, Walter, if you only knew how I 
lowe yom 

Cen she mean me theaght Walter 
" TL herdly dere belewe it, bat I will kaow 
ny fatetopight T eill declare my love, 
end «in of lowe all that makes life rte 


me 
Fiesbip, end palirg by tarna, the goung 
man stood! before the object of his devo- 


thon 

* Late *” 

* Me. Darrell!" gasped Miss Ntenheope, 
springing to ber feet, with « face rusier 
then the Weetern sky 

* Dem't call me Mr. larrell,” enid the 
yourg men. ‘(Call me Walter—let me 
heer your «weet lips pronounce my name 
as they did @ mo reet ago.” 

* th, you overheard my foolish words, 
sald Louisa, covering ber face with her 
hands and barsting inte tears * Bat 
sarely you will not take advantage of = yon 
canpet think that I meant whet I said- I 

i and here the poor girl broke down 
utterly, and, sinking beck apoe the rusts 
seat, wept without restraint 

"Oh, my derling' my darling!” cried 
Walter, falling opon bis knees in trae lov 
erlike style, aod taking the girl's little, 
trembling hand in bie “‘Louwmea, I was 
but a presumptacus as to think thet you 
lowed me, bat yoar words emboldened we 
to speak what hes filled my heart ever 
since I first saw you. HKesatifal girl, I 
lowe you' IT lowe you! of, rather, I wor 
chip you, for love in too cold « name for 
the passion that I feel for you. May! 
hope that you care for me a little—that you 
mey learn to love me / 

l,utma anewered only by sobs, and the 
young man went into « still wilder rhep 
monly 

* Beat and most beautifal of women, 
he cried, “give me a word of hope, or 
Lebali die! Without your love I do not 
wish to live in this oheerleas world, I do 
Lot ask you to love meas T do yon, for I 
am aoworthy of tbat only say that you 
do not despise me— that you like me a lit. | 
tle that yon will try to love me, and | 
will be satisfied. Sull silent? Ob, Hea 
ven, you do pot care for me—my love is | 
hopeless and | am the most miserable | 
man npon the face of the earth!” 

What woman could resist such an im- | 
pamioned appeal, eapecially from the man | 
whom she loved’ Louisa hashed her 
sobs, and, raining ber bead, amiled down | 
thongh ber tears upon her lovers aptarned | 
face 

* Walter, do you really love me as you 
say?” she softly asked | 

“4h, ten times more than I oan ex 
press,” replied Darrell, ‘' Words are pow 
erleaa to convey an ides of the warmth and 
depth of my effrction.” 

** Then Lam beppy,” cried the girl,” for | 
however much you may love me, your pas. | 
sion cannot be stronger and deeper than | 
that I feel for you ” 

* My darling!” exclaimed Walter, throw. | 
ing his arms around ber yielding form. | 

Her arma fell eround ber lover's neck, 
her cheek toached his, their lips met in a 
long, lingering kiss 1 think the joy 
which dear friends feel when they meet 
each other in Heaven, cannot sarpass the 
blise experienced by the youthful lovers in 
that supremely happy moment 

Long the pair sat there, speaking but 
little, for therr bappiness was too great for 
words The san, bke a ball of fire, sank 
ont of sight in the crimson Weet, and the 
light of day faded into the tender twilight 
The lowers were aroused to a sense of ter 
restrial things by bearing a load, impatient 
voice tn the direction of the house, calling 

**Walter- Walter Darrell’ Where are 
you, man? Come here at onoe—I have 
something important to tell you ” | 

* That is George a voice,” said Darrell, 
not very well pleased. “I suppose I wut | 
go and see what be wants, but if you will 
wait here, my darling, | will come back in 
&@ moment 

“2 will wait) I always «it here daring 
the twilight to wateh the stars appear in 
the heavens.” 

“Henceforth your eyes are the only 
stare IT shell wateh. Good-bye, my sweet,’ 
for a moment 

Darrell pressed a kine on the girl's lips 
and burried from the garden. Loutme 
bent ber head apon her banda, and became 
lost in a blisafal revery. She was aroused 
by feeltog a toach on ber shoulder, and , 
thinkin, ber lover bad returned, she sprang 
up with « joyfal exclamation 

** Oh, Walter, you have come back!’ 
she cried, throwing ber arms around the 
mans heck 

Hat she instantly recoiled with a gaxp of 
horror, for the awarthy face against which | 
she bad laid her cheek belonged not to ber 
lover, bat to her fathers Mexioan herds 
man, Jaar 

“Bo you made a mistake, my pretty 
one, sand Jaan, with a low laugh, © bat 
theres bo harm dene oa may pat your 
arma around my peck as often as you 
please La perfectly willing 

“How came you here asked Louisa, 
trem ing with anger and shame 

"Why, Loame to see you, my dear | 
knew that this was your favorite retreat, 
and | oame bere to have an interview with 

a regular lovers weetiog in the twi 
you know 
How dare you address me so ins 
lently’? Do you think that I weald lsten 
to words of love from your lips 

* Ha, ba how proad you are, my beauty, 
sneered Jaan Bat « woment ago you 
seewed mighty pleased to laten to luve- 
vows from a fellow vo better than | aw 

‘Hea! were you listening?’ indignantly 
asked 1. suiea 

“1 was litening and 1 must say that 
your fair faced lower knows bow to plead 
his cause, | have none of his shill io 
using pretty talk lat whet I leck im that 
way | will make op in the strength of my 
arm 

“ What do you mean’ gasped Louisa, 
feeling « vague thrill of fear at ber beart. 

Simply that 1 love yoo, littl beanaty, 
and am determined to make you my wife 
Your loveliness bas stolen my heart from 
me, and | cant live without you. If you 
will dismiss this pretty lover of yours, and 
let me take bhix place, things will go on 
right. If not 

“If Lrefase your magnanimous offer 
what then ’ 

‘Tt will be the worse for you and your 
friends,” replied the Mexican, in « low, 
deep voice. ** Mine you shall be, girl —if 
not willingly, then by force. Bat if you 
defy me, you make me a deadly enemy of 
your father and friends and I have the 
power to send them all to the devil.” 

“Oat of my sight, you presuming 
scoundrel!” said Louisa, ber Wry Spanish 
blood fuily arogeed. “Dare to address 
another word to me, and | will call those 
who will chastise you as you deserve. I 
shall inform my father of your insolence, 
and be will discharge you from his ser- 
vice 

* Not eo fast, my lady |” said Jaan, with 
atermble oath. * No doubt you would do 
all thie if you bad the power, bat | mean 
te cvatrol you a little.” 





you 
light 


| that fortnight I sappose you've seen her 


“You dere not torch me cried the 
girl. tarning to leave the arbor 

Qaick as thonghi, Jaan three one arm 
erowed ber waist, while be prowsed the 
other band over her mouth 

“Deere I not? he bissed throngh hi« 
clenched teeth, We shall see You are 
in my power now, pretty dear, and jon 
shall never escape me.” 

Deapite the poor girl's frantic stragg'e-, 
the herd-«men held her secarely ia bis 
gresp. aed bore her 
pert of the garden, 


re he dd the 


fence with bis barden in Lisagme, la this | 
operation he was obliged to take Bis heed | 


from bis eaptive’s mouth, aed Lovies 
screamed for belp at the top of her 
vutoa, 


Oh, Walter, Walter'” she shricked, | 
“*belp, help, belp et 
“Ay, bowl'” growled the Merigan, 
‘‘eall to your gallant jover, gure wim | 
bat it will do no You are raine— 
mine forever | w take yoo where your 

friends can never fad you 
Aed pressing bie brawny bend rodely 
apon bis captives moath, Jaan, the herd« 
man, st rapidly away across the 
prairie, and dissppeared in the fast.in 
creas ing darkness 
To ’ 


THE PROBLEM OF FATE 


tren, a while oid ce 
Wb vines gid pore 
\ south «0h « een’ 
Awla maiden ander twenty. 





(stver, the passionate heat aod giow 
(1 the eeeet mideamimerr weat be 
Vihen searching evady walks the two 

Ny chance are (hrown together 





eutvying every bioun 
| pepring the * Eden flower, 

hore leaves may told alles perfume 
(h wither io an heur 


Behold 
“ 
MIRIAM FAK 
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DR. DORNE’S VIGIL. 


BY SPHINX. 


“Ive no doubt of it—pot the slightest! 
raid the boon companion of the physician | 
sitting near his offive-talble emoking qaietly. 

** How long have you known her, Wood- | 
ward ?" asked the doctor. } 

** About a fortn’ x 

Dr. Dorne poffed out wreaths of smoke 
meditatively, then « singular smile stole 
over his face. 

“A brief period to devide positicely 
upon the question of her sanity. Out of 


once or twice /” 

** Three times '” said Woodward, lighting 
a pipe and slapping bis soft Kossuth bat on | 
the side of hishead ** Well, I'm off—good- 
night!" and the door slammed after bim. 

After Lis departure, the sole ecoupant | 
of the room indalged in a weary youn, | 
then commenced walking leisurely up and | 
down the room with bent bead, tly | 
derp in some retrospection. “ - 
reater— Misa Forrester —let me see—ab! I 
have it!" be exclaimed, sotto voos. ‘The 
nawe was connected with a memoralle 
night in Raden Kaden. He was passing 
one of those gilded saloona, where moun 
and women, like so many birds of prey, 
congreyste to clatch in their talons the | 
gold of their victioa, and sometimes ther | 
lives, Two people were standing near th: 
entrance, a man and a young girl; th: 
persuasive voice of the latter fell in plead 
ing. mourufal accents upon bin ear Iwo 
minutes later as be was stan ing Dear a 
tree watching them, be heard one of two 
ined lb passing #Aa) 

* There goes Forrester now! hes «: 

ame. They say be's drinking binaelf to 
death, and is borrowt.g tnimense sume of 
money, and losing fcequently at rooge et- | 
bor 

While Dr. Dorve was recalling this 
scene, the memory of which was beight- 
ened hy the wildness of the March night, | 
be thought he heard above the votoes of the 
elements a sharp ring of the bell. 
was soon handed him by the servant, and | 
a strong current of air rushed throngh the | 
room. He opened it under the flickering | 
geclight and read 

‘Dr, Dorne, will please come quickly, 
if possible. Dr, Uibert ix ont of town, 

‘BE. Posursrna.” 





Patting a couple of cigars in his pocket, 
he found « carriage awaiting bim, and, 
stepping in, closed the door and leaned 
back, speculating upon the conversation 
with Woodward relative to the lonely life 
this Miss Forrester led and to the rumor 
of her insanity now in viroulation; be, | 
however, bad another cluo to the mystery 
about ber. After a ride of two miles, the 
man turned into the coantry seat known 
by the whole village as Feruhurst. He 
jumped down to open the gate and found 
it seoarely padlocked. 

Golly) the idea of keepin « profesor 
of physios out in dis yere darned dribble ! 
Way on arth aint that Pete around? [ll 
apeurl bis wool far bim ef bedon't answer 
dis yere cat-call of mine!” And then ep 
sued a yowl, a whistle and gaffaw, quite 
safficient, Dr. Dorne thonght, to awakea 
the dead 

Around the coruer of the house came a 
figure swinging a lantera 

** Here, Peter, Peter, Pankin Eater, git 
along a leetle faster, cant yer? said the 
ebony Jeba, mounting the box ayain. 

“Shetup! was the sole response, as the 
advancing Ugnre proceeded to admit them, 

“Here now, Vankin Hater—a leetle 
careful there’ [ir Darn i# a sittin’ inside 
a looking great guusatyer’ Careful there, 
taint Ole Elbert with bis ear-traumpet 
“© bo more poetry from yours affex 
Uonately 

Tots last remark was seasoned with a 
smart crack of the whip, and the carnage 
abot through the gateway and ap a wiud- 
img entrance darkly detined by immense 
trees. 

Dr Dorne bad no opportanity of sar 
veying the house, as be was admitted al 


idly te the fart)cst | 


it 
tween the door and the servant and rushed 


He walked forward to the light, and 
took off his coat, noticing the confusion of 
the room a« be did so 

I am sorry Dr. Elbert ia away when 
von stand in such peed of bim, Mise 
Forrester, When do you expect him 
home? 

Not before next week We miss him 
ery mach, we depes@ open bim so 
much ? 

“ The best part of it is, he is a man to 
be di 
glaveed at the saree led words on the paper 
and pee! —"* Delirivm Tromens.” 
er,” said the laiv, ** here ie Dr. 
® Gieod of Dr. Elberts; he has 





terim@ the words, the man was —_— 
cactionsly, and with uplifted Gages an 
jagly alert smile, said imperi- 


wpea !” was the reply, as be | 





* Listen!” 

“ The wind is making « great racket—it 
is & wretched mfght,” said Dr. Dorne, 
coming carelessly toward him 

Bat the person addressed was creeping 
slowly towerd a heavy esoritoire His eyes 
were dilated and his breathing andibly ir- 
reguier. lis movements were curious 
even to the experienced physician, who 
noted the contracting and expanding 
fingers, the nervous twitchings aroand the 
month, and the wily tread. In half a ne- 
cond the evcritoire fell with a crash, the 
bareanu had the same fate, and the looking- 
glass waa shivered into a hundred atoms. 
He then dragged the cords of the shades, 
and attempted to get out of a window— 
failing in that, be rushed from door to, 
door, giving them a blow each time he 
tried the locks. Then he tarned upon the 
physician 

** Unlock these doors!” 

“Let us go inte the next room, Mr. 
Forrester.” Ax if the request was not to 
be d sreyarded, 

He watohed his dangber unlocking the 
door; then he atrempted to anatch the 
keys; she beffled him, however, and he ran 
into the next apartment and attempted to 
force open the door leading to the hall ; 
failing in that attempt, be stood survey 
ing the others with enraged contempt. 

“The idea of locking a man up in his 
own house—but bash! what's that?” and 
he cowered trembling, and shivered in 
nervons terror. “There it is, crawling | 
slowly on the carpet now. The room in 
fall of these hideous creatures —and look 
at those armed men near the fire-place. 

bave come to take our lives!” 

a succession of awful screams 
@om@menced. He ren from one corner to 
the other. He entreated thew to let him 
oat, and to save him from the horrors on 
af aides. 

** You have not taken all stimulants from 
him ?" said the doctor to the quiet, watch- 
ful giri beside him. 

“ab! I knew too much for that,” was | 
the reply, with a dreary smile of superi- 
ority. 

Richard Forrester flow past them ints 
the room he had just left, and the medical 
aestions com menoed. 

** Has he taken any food to-day ?’ 

** No, sir.” 

* When did this attack commence ’ 

“Lest night, b.twoen five and six—he 
had jast come up from the library, when I 
heard him sereamin.:. and UT ran and locked 
biw in and flew tor Ibe. Elbert and found 
him out of town 

*—T wnat have sons 


Assistance As BOOn 
as poslle, 

Lil me Poor man! be ia 
quite worn ont -we wore up all last night 
with him. [did not think the attack would 
last so long. We usually get him to sleep 
after thirty-six hours’ frenzy; but he has 
not slept since the nobt before Inst.” 

She placed ber baud on the bell-cord 
While abe wae so doing, she felt her father's 
band searching ber apron pockets fur keys. | 


r for ¢ ter 


a 


She turned quickly, aud with mere tempo- | then closed them convaulsively and rushed 
| rary strength from intense excitement waa | from the room. 


enabled to hold bim spt] Dr, Dorne | 


dropped an avodyne into a spoon. 


was there tirst. A large, powerful man en- 
countored the tall, slender, athletic figare, 
and before the physician could assist, the 
vationt had adroitly himself be- 


down the stairs, 

He found bis coat aud hat, and tried the 
front door, The three figures stood ip 
consnitation at the head of the stairs. | 
Forrester, with a peal of laughter, ran to | 
the back door, bat the poor man found 
himself a prisover, He then stood with | 
insulted pride in every lineament at the 
fuot of the stairs, looking up at thew 
then be shook his cane menacingly, and 
leaned his clbow on the banaister, with his | 
handsome dark eyes fixed on Dr Dorne. 
His face was deathly pale, aad his teeth | 
glittering in a wicked smile beneath his 
black wustacbe, Dr. Dorne stadied bic | 
closely--be wondered whether his patient 
was in bis thirties or bis forties. There 
were po signs of diasipation in hia face | 
other than a look a laniey from in- 
temperance. The skin was a clear olive, 
and tbe eyes brilliant and widely opened 
The form was erect and the entire bearing 
that of a man ready to assert Lis sway. 

With a sadden change of manner he 
came softly ap the stair, and, bowing to 
Dr. Dorne, sad, ** 1 leave it to you, sir, if 
it is not rather «a bard case that I am locked 
in wy own honse? I bave a litde basi- 
ness matter on hand, and will be back 
soon. 

* Let as go in the room and talk the 
matter over, was the deferential reply. 

* No, sir; [shall not canvass the mat- 
ter— | merely politely request the key of 
the front door’ bat he looked down at 
bis boot as if an adder had crossed it, and, 
with a prercing shriek, flew up the stairs. 
Carters powerful arms were around him, 
and in a second, he was laid in the bed, 
bat they could not keep him there. Ten 
bours of tarnble excitement ensued, then, 
completely exhausted, he lay down on the 
pillows with his eyes wide open, though, 


most instantly, by . middle aged woman. ) and wandering vaguely around the room. | 


He followed her op the stairway; and 
when he reached the firet landing, he 
heard a loud, pitiful ery. The woman 
walked to a front room deor, in front of 


which stood a waiter with food apparently | 


antoaoched. She rapped lightly on the door. 
There was « noise inside of soutiling, bat 
no words Then a silence of full five 
minutes; finally a card was alipped ander 
the door, Dr ne read 


** He is making it impossible to open the 
door, Take the key from the room oppo- 
site, and enter throngh the room comme- 
Bicating with this one.” 


The housekeeper did as directed, ayd 
with mach caution admitted the doctor, in 
fact almost pasbed him into the rom. He 
fcand himself in the presence of two peo- 

Near the entrance he bad resohed 
iret, stood a tall man facing a young lady 
who was standing with ber back to the 
door. She walked quietly forward to Dr. 
Dorpe and gave bim ber hand 

“You have come quickly! I thank 
you'” Her eyes were raised searchingly 
to hia, and be felt & piece of paper thrust 
between his fingers. 


0 bad po effect whatever, bat de- | 

ty aud lack of food overcame him for 
awhile. They gave him leef-tea and 
bony and water every twenty minutes, 
aud when Dr. Dorne left at six in the 
moruing, his patient was muttering in a 
whisper, and lying motionless. When he 
returned at eleven he found there was no — 
need of locking the doors. C jon of | 
the brain had set in, and the mind was 
wanderirg into incoherent utterances of 
scenes in the past. ‘* We'll take the little 
steamer to-morrow, Esther, if the day is 
clear. It is Roineck —beaatifal day—bean | 
tifal—" and be would sing in a low, mel- | 
apcholy voice. The girl at the foot of the 
bed never raised her bead at the doctor's | 
entrance. She remained motionless, save 
at the times for nourishment or stimulants 
to be given. 

For two or three days Richard Forrester 


| her head fell on his shoulders, and he bore 


| a corner of the sofa and ran for the house. 


| Forrester was now sitting upright and 


| broad 


| the life daring the winter of scenes like he 


| The waluut shutters were very tightly 


| the world. What was the world to her? 


With | rangement for the faneral, and E-ther sat 
A note | the promise of brandy, he swallowed it. | in her father's room looking at him by the 
Some one tried the dvor, and Forrester hour, but as rigidly composed as upon the 


| The sorrow-stricken girl did so, like she 


| ing up and forming plans. 


lingered. Oa the fourth day, early in the | 


morning, be opened his eyes upan the east- 
ern glow of dawn. “Esther,” be said 


| feebly. She put ber band in hia. “ It is all 
over with me.” Ste never moved, but a 


speam just tinged ber face and was gone. 
“I have hulled you,” be said yearningly. 
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She pressed her lips to his negatively, and 
shook her bead. * I did try to live with at 
drinking, E.ther—so hard—oh—my poor 
life. bow sad for you—how—”" hia voice 
died away, bis eyes closed, and the breath 
fluttered feebly between the lips. ** And no 
wother,” be said, opening his large, aad 
eyes opon her agai, She bathed bis fore. 
head with cologne, and be motioned faint. 
ly to let him rest, apd tarned his face to 
the wail. 

After a little while Carter entered softly 
and put coal on the fre—then he stepped 
to the bedside, and leaned over and looked 
at the face tarned to the wall. Ao inar. 
tieulate sound ped the man’s lips— 
there was a swile of in the face, bat 
it was frozen there. hands were care. 
lessly @ang out upon the coverlid, bat 
they were cold. 

A wild throb came into Carter's beart, he 
leaped over and silently hissed the dead 
face—then stood still, and glanced with a 
look of anguish at the form in the reeking. 
ebair, looking with quiet eyes at the glow. 
iog fre. 

** Mian Eenie!” he said very gently. 

She was on ber feet ia a moment. He 
stood between her and the motionless 
form. She tried to pass him—he reap-ct. 
fally beld her one minute only—for she 
threw np her bands wildly, her white liga 
uttering no sound. ‘Let me see him,” 
abe at last exciaimed ; he let her go to the 
bedside and turned the stalwart alders 
over 

** Father,” said she in a whisper, * and do 
yon not hear?” she said in horror-stricken 
angoish—* you surely heve not lett me 
here alone?” she added, seeming to lose 
ber senses, for she knew it wes death 
before she had seon hia face—‘' Why dear 

-you cannot be so cruel—apeak—I can 
catch one little word— : lo 
speak!" Carter raived her in 





her out of the room and down-stairs to the 


library. 
She was simply stunned. He laid her in 


keeper; the good woman hastened to her 
and barst into a flood of tears. But Mies 


gezing at ber; she made no re to 
anything that was said to her, and at last 
Mra. Hal! went out leaving her alone. 
Abont an hour after Dr. Dorne passed 
up the steps. Ile was astonished te find 
the shutters bowed. He had thought 
Richard Forrester would linger some twen- 
ty-four hours longer. He went up the 
seirnee of the silent houses with 
conflicting feelings, and entered the cham- 
ber of death with an acate realization of 
the life jast closed, and the desolation of 
the one but jast beginning. He was ip the 
room talking with Carter a long time. The 
faithful man told him a sad story of the 
wasting of an entire fortane in Earope, 
and the poverty of the father and daughter, 
and their matnal dependence upon one 
another— of the death of an aunt who had 
secured her estate to Esther Forrester 
solely, and their arrival at Fer: hurst and 


bad jast witnessed, 
Dr Dorne floally came ont and down 
the stairway across the hall to the library. 


closed in, and a golden light from the 
sunny hall stole into the room as he en- 
tered. He saw Esthor Forrester seated 
near the table and her bead resting upon 
her ontstretched arms. His lips quivered. 
This was the girl people termed eccentric 
~-pay wore— insane, to absent herself from 


Who would have he)ped her through the 
dreary winter to keep a man from suicide 
and ignominious outer disgrace by prevent- 
ing bis escape and batthog with bim, and 
caring for him night and day. He sat 
down behind her and awaited ber pleasure, 
She raised her head, and arose and walked 
forward ; she opened her lips to speak, 


Dr. Dorne and Carter made every ar- 


first day. The day of the funeral she 
hardly noticed anything or anybody. Her 
eyes were centred upon the dead, and 
when they bore the coffin from the room 
sbe half-arose aud mutely stretohed her 
arms toward it, then sat down in a bope- 
lesa way that nearly broke Dr. Dorne's 
heart. 

Some two weeks went by. He drove up 
one day and asked her to ride with him. 


did everything else, weehanically. He 
vaid very little to her; but once, as be got 
in the carriage, he laid a little Lunch of 
field Sowers in her lap, and a slight hint 
of a little surprised smile stole over ber 
face. What use was there in remonstreting 
with this continued mental torpor? The 
«itl bad lost Ler sole relative—ber oooupa- 
tion. The doctor did not talk to ber as 
other people did, of forgetting and cheer- 
o—be drove 
her now and again long, beautifal drives, 
and spoke of her fether as one who had 
passed through grest tribulation, and of 
bis weakness, not wickedoes. 

The summer went by slowly. Miss For- 
rester went out very little—she was often 
seen among her flowers at Fernburst, bat 
seldom riding or walking outside of the 


place. 

One moonlight night in September, as 
she was walkivng up and down the long re 
randab, she saw Dr. Dorne coming slowly 
up the place, She had a camp-chair ready 
for him when be ascended the steps. Tbey 
talked as they always did, without re- 
straint, and upon many subjects. He 
not seen ber yield to her grief once, and 
Oarter and Mra. Hall said it was the same 
when with them. She dreaded breaking 


down. 1 
At the c'ose of the evening she com- 
menced her walk again—that restless 


pacing was begioning to grow upon her. 
“You walk as if you had a longing for 
wings to fly away,” said the doctor, laagh- 


ingly. 

**] believe I'll go to Europe,” she said, 
without pausing. 

** Go to Europe!” he exclaimed, stand- 
ing upright and dropping a cigar be bed 
jast hgbted. 

“I must go somewhere—I can't stand 
Fernbarst any longer !" she said, standing 
still at the other end of the and 

reaking off a sprig of honeysackle. 

Dr. Dorne thought of his life if sbe 
went—some time before he had found ost 
how much his thoughts were bound up it 
this woman. He held his breath 
and crossed over to her. 

“You say you must go semechere. Why 
not come to me?” looked at bim u- 
resolutely. 
























**E-ther,” he resnmed, ‘“‘I know you 


;are afraid of sickness if you mourn, # A 


you cannot longer avoid daing. My poo 
at cheat your 
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‘The Haunted Cottage. 


BY MARY AUGUSTA CLARKE. 


grounds, and recalling the dreary story of 
my eant’s life, my conrage failed me—! 
repented the hasty step I had taken, and 
wished myself safely back in Portland 

Thad bard work to reconcile myself to 
the idea of making this dreary place my 
home; but as thore was now no alterna- 
tive, I tried to reason away my forebod 
ings, opened the gate and walked up the 
aravelled path, took the door-key from my 
pocket, turned it in the rusty lock, and 
entered the house. 

Inside there was nothing pleasant or 
reassuring, the walla of the low, dark 
roome were black with smoke. the farni 
tare was of dull mahogany, and the bare. 
cold floors were painted the same color. 

There were four rooms in all; the long, 
low-walled kitchen—the parlor, with its 
prim bigh-becked chairs aud curtainlors 
windows —my aunot'’s bed-room, where her 
sombre dreases yet bang upon the wall, 
and ber portrait stared down at me with its 
geant checks and hollow eyes. 


wore itself gloomily away! 


“” For over all there hung a cloud of fear, 
A eenee of mye ery the epirit danut d, 
And sald, as plain as whieper in the ear 
The place tle beanted '" 

1 waa strongly reminded of these lines 
by Hood, es I lifted the latoh of the gar- 
den gate, and stood for a moment survey- 
ing the bouse and grounds. 

A was a one-story cottage, | ymry red, 
the small windows had no blinds, and some 
of the panes of glass were broken ; while 
into the openings so formed were thrust 
old straw on and ne pers. Where the 
bats came from I could not guess, but 
they always seem to be at hand to do ser- 
vice where glass is not. 

The bouse had not been painted for 
many years, and in places there was ool. 
lected over the worn surface a kind of 
green mould or moss. 


die down, and it 
filled the room. 


the clock @ 
long 


late into the night 
mantel struck twelve, 


load 
wind. 


upon the 
fizure, she 


was streaming over its shoulders, the 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Bat as I stood surveying the house and sunt, *‘ whether her soul is now at rest, or 
ia tt still doomed to wander « sad ghost 
among the scenes where her dreary life 


I bad spoken al-ad, and my voice eohoed 
drearily through the long, low room ; the 
fire was dying down, and | heaped on 
more wood, bat it did not barn brightly 
as usval. Now aod then there darted ap 
« Gtfal tongue of flame, bat it would soon 
emitted a thia blae 
smoke, which wreathed slowly upward and 


I kuow not why it was, bat I sat there 
the 


When it was done I still sat looking at the 
fro, there was no sound save the crackling 
of the flames and the wailing of the night 
Then | heard « low, deepdrewn 
nigh, and glancing ap, I beheld standing 
te aide of the fre-place a 
#y and unreal in ontline, as 
if seen thrdugh a mist. The gray hair 
bead 


endeavor to forget ber anguish 


al ventares. 


steady gain, there seemed to come an in 


teone lovoof the gold she was gathering ap 
Lowe and be were within her, 
end in their and from their ashe 


ite own sake, a hoarding pasion that seoae! 
to grow with every gain, and Goally be 
came the one idea of her life. 

If ever her good fortane seemed to be 
leaving her, she mourned over the lows 
of each bit of gold as over that of ber 

' degrest friend. 

From scenes like these, the re: 
denly changed, and recounted the loug 
dreary days spent at the house where I was 
BOW staying, uneventfal, sad and hopeless, 
abe i bat the ghost of her former 





was bowed, and one hand was p 
up nits bosom. 

My impulse was to rise and flee from 
the spot, bat my limbs were utterly power 
less; my breath came in short, quick 
go*ps, and wy beart almost ceased beating 

Fora moment we remained thus, and 
then it raised its lar 
mine. It seemed sta at my presence, 
drew slowly back into the darkness and 


I went through these apartments, feeling 
more and more depressed the loager | 
looked ; then I climbed the narrow atair- 
case into the room above; it had bat one 
window, and half the glass in that was 
broken out, there was a bed and one or two 
old broken chairs, but the numerous dark 
corners seemed full of ghostly shadows and 
I barried down again. 

I — an well confess here, that I am 


Two tall lilac-busbes crew beside the 
door and tapped their leafless branches 
against the windows in a very mourufal 
way. 

It was November, and the winds sighed 
through two lofty pine-trees that stood 
jast inside the old tambled.down fence. 
icould not hely wondering whether the 
dead ever lent their dreary voices to swell 
the ead and solemn music of the swaying 


boughs. , natarally very timid, aud for me the house was gone. 
The nds were large, and had once and surroundings were particularly un- I sat watching the place where it had 
been laid out asa flower garden, but nothing t disappeared for a long time, the cold | 


I bad ordered a load of wood and some sweat was standing on my forehead, and I 
groceries from the village, and I was very , felt like one just awakened frem a fright- 
glad when the cart that brought them ful dream. 
drove up. After awhile the spell of terror seemed 

The fea who came with the cart was to break I aruse and tried to fly from 
the son of my hostess of the night before; the room, bat a deadly weakness over- 
be buatled aroand ina ~ way, piling came me, and | sank upon the floor in a 
up my wood for me, building fires, and senseless state that by and by yielded to 
making the place seem far more cheerful | sleep. 
with bis lively chatter. , Bat my slambers were broken by dreams 

I set my table for supper, and with so fearful that I was glad when daylight 
country hospitality, invi him to take came. The snow was falling thick aud 
tea with me; he accepted the invitation, | fast, and the air was bitter cold. In the 
and I began to feel much more coarageous | gloom of the early rT} I recalled the 
and cheerful ; bat he spoiled itall when he | events of the night, and I felt that I could 
one would have envied me the possession waa g away, by saying not endure to remain in this boase another 
of it. It was left me by the last will and *“*T hope you won't see any ghosts, miss. day ; that [ inast get away from the scene 
testament of my greataunt, Melinda | Folks do say they shouldn't wonder if Mrs. of anch ghostly visitations, ao matter at 
Wheeler, a woman whom nobody coald Wheeler's sperit walked, she was so kind o' | what cost. 
com prebend. akeery, you know.” Bat later in the day, when the storm 

Her story was an envious one; when she After be was gone, I harried about wash- bad cleared awey, and the sun was shining 
was quite young shebad married wealthi!y, ing the tea-things and setting the fur. | brightly, I grow braver; I even tried to 
bat in a short time she was left a widow. | niture to rights, waking the dishes ratile | doubt the reality of my senses, and per 
Her period of mourning was short, and as mach as f could, and singing very loud | suaded uiyself that it was nothing bat an 
she became very gry, aud lived in splen-| to keep my courage up; bat afier awhile | optical illusion, which might very easily 
dor and the excitement of fashionable so | my voice sounded discordant aud dismal | be brought on when my imagination was 
ciety for awhile, and then, as if sho had to me, my work was done, and no exouse | affected by my desolate surroundings, and 
exhausted the pleasure of her native land, for bustling round being left me, I seated | wy eyes strained by looking tuo long at 
she wont to travel with some gay friends | myself | the fire; I did not sing any | the fire 
in Europe. After a time the friends re- | more, and at length I found myself count I finally settled down to this opinion, 
turned, but she did not; and they pre-| ing the beating of wy own heart, and and determined not to let my cowardice 
served a mysterious silence about her. | being very carefal not to break the dreary | deprive me of a needed shelter. After 
All that apy one could learn was that sbe silence that reigaed over all the place. | 
was still abroad, and so fascicated with When the carly twilight came on, I 
continental life that she would probably lighted the lamp and drawing the table from my mind as much as possible. 
never return. up by the fire, sat down and tried to read, | After supper I fastened the house ap 

But after some years, and, to the sur- | but the lamp burned dim and blue, and the | resolutely and went to bed. I oo 
prise of those who remembered her, she ancartain windows looked ovld and soundly ail night, for | was completely 
did retarn; but, in the bowed and wasted | comfortiless ; every fow moments | would | worn out, and the next morning, after 
woman that she now was, they could hard- | start up thinking I heard some one tap- | breakfast, I started for a walk to the vil- 
ly recognize the dashing and+plendid crea- ping upon the glass; then I wonld re- | lage. 
ture who had left them ten years before. | member it was the lilac-bushes, and would, 1 called upon my friends, the gossips 

Her property too seemed to bave vanish- | settle down again. and they were all very antious to know 
ed as strangely as her youth and —. | At length I became so nervous I could how I was getting along, but | preferred 
She did not remain in the city, but shrink- | endure it nu longer, I arose, took my light to tell them nothing of what I had seen 
ing from old associations retired to this and went into the bed-room to go to bed. | and heard, and, after engaging sewing 
house, away in the northern part of New There was a dressing-table with alook- from some of the families in the village, 
Hampshire, which she bought even then in  ing-glars banging over it; I put my light , I retarned home. 

a ruinous condition and which bad grown down upon the table, and stood before the I bad borrowed an interesting bovk, so 
more wiserable during ber occupancy. glass combing ont my hair; unconsciously that evening I drew a table up to the fire, 
Here she bad lived for many, wany years, | 1 breathed a sigh; it startled the silence | and lighting a lawp sat down to read. 

a aring to be so poor as hardlyto be able and I fancied I heard it faintly echoed just I had read bata few moments, when a 
to bny the food she needed to keep herself | bebind me. I turned quickly around, half. mouse ran ont from some cranny in the 
alive. She wandered around the house | expecting to see wy aunt's hollow eyes re- | hearth, aod startled me. I sprang up, 
and grounds, with her bent form and | garding me; there was nothing visible | seized a stick and tried to hill it, bat it 
strange, wild hollow eyes, muttering and | however, and I trie@ to persuade myself 
moaning to herself sometimes, and seem- | that it way only my imagination, but I was 
forced to watch the mirror with earnest 


had flourished ; there was now and then a 
melancholy rose-bash, standing almost 
overgrown by the long, dead grass, and 
the withered stalks of a few hollyhocks 
blowing about in the wind, and that was all. 

And so this was my legacy, aud this in 
future was tobe my home. I confess to 
you freely that, had I not known that my 
purse contained barely a dollar or two, I 
should have made the best of my way back 
to the little town, which I had left about « 
mile and a halt behind me, taken the cars, 
and returned to the city of Portland from 
whence I had come. 

This was my legacy, and I doubt if any, 


deavored to banish the gloomy subject 


tonch it. 
‘There was 4 lose brick in the hearth, 


ing like a very ghost. 
She cenvealy ever went to town to pur- | startled eyes, and think with a thrill of | and [ lifted it, thinking it might have ran 
chase food. When she did sbe bought so horror how I should feel if I suddenly saw under that bat what was my surprise to 


find the cavity filled by a picture set in 
a frawe of precious stones, 
toot the light from the table and 


another face reflected in the glass; then | 
grew frightened at my own white, sonred 
look, and blowing out the light with all I 
speed, I jumped into bed looked at it. I shall never forget that 
I fell asleep in a short time, and was handsome but wicked face. It was the 
glad when I woke to find that it was morn- miniatare of aman with rich brown hair 
I was ap orphan, and did not kuow that | ing and the san was shining. , and hazel eyes its beauty was wonderful, 
I bad a relative in the world. I was very | rough that day all went well; I kept | bat in the smile that played around the 
poor, and supported myself by taking sew- | myself busy putting things to rights, and | mouth, lurked treachery and deoeit. 
ing from the shops. I received a mere | doing what [ could to make the place wore I was holdin, it to the light and looking 
pittance for it, and to earn enough to feed | inbabitable. It was quite a task and night | at it, when saddenly a clay-cold hand 
and clothe myself I often had to work late | found me so wearied out that 1 went t) tonched mine. I looked up, and beside 
into the night. bed, and slept soundly until midnight; | me stood the spectral figure wore distinot 
One evening, about a year before the then I suddenly opened my eyes and was and terrible than when I had seen it before, 
time of which I am writing, I was sitting wide-awake in the movnlight, and staring and it, eyes were regarding me sternly. 
in my room sewing by lamplight. I was at my aunt's picture. Eversthing swam before me. I gave a 
very basy, but all at once, although I had How grim and ghostly it looked, and its faint cry and kaew no more. 
not beard the door open, I felt that some cavernous eyes seemed fixed apon mo; Woen | became conscious, the room was 
one was in the room observing we. I could not tarn away from them, there dark. I could hear no sound save the 
I looked up, jast before me stood a tall was a terrible fascination in their gaze mournfal sighing of the wind, and the 
woman clad in a doll gray dress and so I lay there retarving the dreadfol stare clock apon the mantel striking ten 
mantle and wearing a heavy veil. She was | and longing for daylight to Lreak the spell! I felt sick and dizzy, but | got up and 
very slender, with Lent shoulders, her hair | while the cold drops of perspiration stood | crept to bed without making a light, and 
was thin and gray. She was regarding me | upon my forehead then I lay in @ state of semi-conscivusness 
steadily from the depths of her large Saddenly as I looked, I heard « long, until the sun was shining. 
cavernous eyes, and I was frightened and deep-drawn sigh. It seewed to come frow, I arose and wentinto the next room ; the 
could hardly sappre+s a scream. the opposite aide of the bed, and I sprang | events of the night seemed like « terrible 
‘* Is your pawe Jalia Russell?” said she. up and looked earnestly in that direction, dream to me, but here was a proof of their 
I answered mechanically that it was. but conld see nothing. Then I barie! my reality. 
#he remained looking at me some mo- | bead beneath the bedclothes, aud tried to The candlestick was nopset npon the 
ments longer in silence. Then she said shut out sight and sound, but I could still | hearth, and a brick was displaced, but 
** | am your great-annt, Melinda Wheeler, feel those piercing eyes gleaming on we; | nothing was to be seen of the picture. | 
and when I die I shall leave my property the dread was worse than the reality; so | searched for it, but it was pot there, and 
to you.” . lured by their painful fascination, I lay | in the place from whence I bad taken it 
She tarned and left the room. I was watching them till morning light lay aswell book. I lifted it ap, beneath 
very mach bewildered by her strange be- Then I arose, built a fire and prepared | it wae atin box. I had to displace several 
havior, and as soon as I reoovered my | my breakfast. I was still affected by my more bricka before I could take it out of 
composure I went down-stairv and injaired | last night's experience: but every one is | its place of concealment, and when I did, 
of my landlady if she had seen my strange | less timid by the git of day, so I deter. | it was so heavy I could hardly lift it. It 
visitor, if she knew who she was, or where | mined to go into the bed-room and take « | was bound aroand with leather thongs I 
she came from; but al! that I could find good lovk at the picture, and endeavor to | speedily removed them and opened it. I 
ont about ber was that she had suddenly break the spel! it had exerted over me by foand to my amazement that it was full of 
appeared in the honse seching me, that moonlight. gold and silver ooiu 
the servant showed her to the door of my Waa it no very ghostly * ; I bad to rab my eyes before I could be 
room, and that she there desired to be left No, I concladed it was not, the face was lieve the revelation, there was no scrap of 
alone. thin and old aud worn, the eyes were | writing to tell how it came there, Iut at 
On the whole ber conduct was so strange sunken and their expression was wild and length [ thought of the book; it looked 
and inexplicable, that after thinking the despairing : they appeared to look furth | old and worn, and might possibly contain 
matter over awhile, i concluded that the , from a sual whose last hope was dead ; the some information abut this buried tree- 
woman was crezy, and finally dismissed dark bair was combed smoothly around | sare. I caught it up quickly and ran to 
the subject from my mind entirely. the face, the head was bent alightly for- the window tu P ite tent 
Bat to my surprise, a week or two before ward, and it seemed tw be geviug earnestly It was a diary kep: by my aant; the 
the time my sjgry commences, I had re- at me. first dete was fifty years beck, and was 
ceived a legal munication saying that The face, though haggard and wan, written upon her wedding-day. It« last 
my great-aunt, Melinds Wheeler, was dead, looked aa if sorrow aud sickness had was the week before she died. 
aud that she bad left all ber property, con- marked it more than time. I concluded | I shall not attempt to relate all that was 
sisting of a house and lot and a very small that the picture was painted while sho was | there disclosed to me; the bright and jy 
sum in money, to me. | im Earope, or shortly after her retarn, and ful opening of a life so soon to be clouded 


opportanely, for had been | I pitied r old aunt for the suffering by sorrow, sin and shame. 
a po x abl chat ad tole bee lot ere it changed her In that book I read with tears my annt's 


sparingly that people hinted she had | 
starved herself to death. 

These were the stories that the gossips 
had told me at the nearest village where I 
had spent the previous night. lor myself 
I bad seen her but onoe, and only once. 





ick tly not able to work 

io = time. My landlady was e r from « gay, light-bearted woman to this | life-bistory; no sacrilegious pen of mine 

woman t on her business for a sad wreck. shall reveal the words written apon those 

living, and I knew that my helplessness I determined to take down the portrait, pages in the humiliation of e and 
an 


for I knew that the face would haunt me b 
if I had it constantly before me. _. it ts enoagh to say thet while in Eng- 

I climbed up in a chair to do so, bat the land, ber beauty won the admiration of 
eyes looked into mine so earnestly, and as profligate nobleman she loved him, and 
it seemed reproachfully, that I could not though she Knew the terrible fature she 
bear it, bat got down, went out of the was braving, she fod with bim, and ander 
room and shut the door an assumed name live! «life of reckless 

That day passed drearily away, snd twi- gayety with an already married man ia the 
light came on: the wind was blowing cities of Earope. I will not trace their 
mournfully through the pines, and the travels or the wanton splendor of their 
lilacs beat upon the windows like ghostly heartless c@reer; heartless save for the 


fingers. mad worship of him, which every line she 
fied been sitting by the window sewing wrote displayed. I shed tears of bitter 
as evening darkened roand me. I was 


shawe fur ber, and it was with a feeling 
lad to remove my seat nearer the fire, for 


was a burden to the poor woman. 

I was weary of battling with the world ; 
though I was still young, I had learned to 
long for a pet aren home of my 
own, where | feel secure from the 
storms and baffets of life, and to eo 

es this legacy bad appeared to cfler 

haven of reat; cbere at least would always 
be a shelter for me I thonght, and I could 
obtain sewing from the ne:ghboring town, 
and so earn my hving much wore easily 
than im the city, where I had to pay rent, 
—— 
A ingly, by my request, money 
was forwarted to me and then I packed 
my trunk, settled with my ly, and 
went to take possession of my legacy. 


of relief that I read of his desertion , yes, 
shivered with tue cold. | Felief, though the agony which the suc- 
“T wonder,” said I, thinking of my | ceeding pages expressed, was heart rendiag 


hollow eyes to 


scattled away out of sight before I could | 


self. 


Remorse and sorrow, derpsir and a) 


longing for death; as I read over these 
faintly.written pages, I could reslize bow 
slowly passed the , dark days, every 
one of which was ne here 

“Ged the Omnipotent, Thy hand can 
brush aside this veil of wickedness and 
misery, be merciful, ob! God, and lift me 
from these cloads of darkness and despair, 
inte the light of Thy presence.” 


book in the deepening twilight, | breathed 
a sigh of relief, that this dark life was 
over. 


I threw the tell-tale in the fire; 


and as I watched their last cinders fly up | and then she would have bat small capital 
the chimney, I said, ‘Now peace, pertar. | 
bed spirit, there remains on earth not one | World. As the case stood, Polly thoaght 


trace of that life so sad and wayward ; and 
as the flames sweep from existence this 
life-record, so may*God's mercy blot thy 
evil deeds from the record of that bigher 
| and eternal life, 
There remains bat little to be told. I 
packed the gold and silver, that seemed 
| to be my trae legacy, in my trank; locked 
ap the old house, and removed to a pleasant 
| city in Massachusetts; where [ am atill 
| living, in the yaiet ot joyment of my oom 
| petency. 
| I never found the picture; neither were 
the mysterions si,hts and sounds of the 
old house ever fully explained to me, I 
| have been careful to whom I told this 
jatory, bat somehow it has leaked out 
| And the cottage still stands untenanted, 
and enjoys the reputation of being 
| bannted. 
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| POLLY. 


| 
BY MAURICE F. EGAN. 


waking this conclasion, I earnestly en. | 


in its atter hopeles«ness. Sve wae long i!!, 
and from the brink of the grave she arose, 
only to plangs herself into the excitement 
of the German gambling table, in the vain 


I will not attempt to recount ber varying 
At one time she was aslawet 


penniless, then she seemed to be gaining 
slowly but steadily, and with this slow bat 


rose an overwhelming love of wealth for 


ord wu. i 


arandear of the rooma, the traditions oor 


nected with the pleoe ehioh had once been 
le family, became 
ber 
theugbte and actions a6 the white washed 


the tuen hense of a nol 
pert of Polly « life, 


and colored 


school house once had done. Old Jean 
nette, the portresa, who went about oon 


scoldings composed expressly for the edi 
fieation of the young ** Awericaine.” Ex 


until Mre Colville fell ill, and then the de 


cline of ber hoalth which wae as rapid as 
ite late improvement had been — eovn eadedt 
One sunny day aboat noon they 
baried the gentle ledy, and Polly was the 
A crowed of dark clothed 
peasants stood at a short distance from 


in death 


only mourter 
the new grave, and followed with sympa 


which slowly left the charohyart. 


Aad now Polly felt the drear sense of 
being alone ia the world alone among a 
strange people and in a strange land, bat 

ple who have to work to live, cannot 
rief with their 
and Polly being one of 
»ple, planned out some work for 


audalge in sentimental 
haods folded ; 
theae 

ber elf, 


Nhe bad a regalar genius for embroidery 
Old Jeannette 
being an inveterate gossip had taken care | 


and things of that sort. 
| to spread the report of thie accomplish 


stantiy grambling and Mapping the long 
— of her spotless cap, even she took 
a liking to Polly, and treated her to several 


istence was very quiet and pleasant here, 


thiging glances the grecefal little fyure 


aware thet the teo men 


ber fellow ten 


aite bed taken possesion of ber chember 

Her fret tmpniee was to mosh down and 
alarm Jeannette, her second, to fed eat 
what the devign of these two men could 


be Taking the door. key from her pocket, 
she softly tarned it in the look aod fast 


ened them ina 


Then she breathed —. 


She placed her ear against the key 
and Gerpeses to lieten 
“What « soft old fool that Jeennette 


is maid one of the men 
she had beard called Fortesouc. 


the one whom 
“IT die 


covered that she bead a cousin about five 
miles out in the country, so I teld her that 
1 hed passed through that village this 
moraing in my ride, and that he was very 


siok 
him. 


Bhe scourdingly potted «f@ to see 


“A good way of getting rid of the old 


beast! reeponded 


the other, “I don't 


believe that girl will retarn to-night. They 
probably kept her up at the ohatean.” 


“Bhe may not 


but speak lower, and 


the moment the front door opens pat out 
the light and make a rush ” 

“Do you think she ll consent ?” 

Snell have to, and I dont think that 


shel) make much fuen about it 


lve 


searobed her trunk, and there's not any 
thing worth taking tn it, except a ring «et 
with emall pearls, She's likely in want of 


money.” 
The ring 
from Mre. ('slville 


to whieh he alladed was « gift 


to Polly, As it was 


ment, and l'uily had received a number of rather large, the latter never wore it. 


| applications from various ladies of the | 
This was the end, and as I closed the town, who desired fine sewing done. Bhe 


j tots that she had neo claim on Mra. Col. 


ville's relatives, as ber salary had been paid 
money fur home | I'm afraid weil have to go on our own 


in advance. The 
would make a large hole in ber little fand, 


wherewith to commence life in the New 


S would be the best to remain at Morlais, 
ivi 
| possible, at the same time perfecting ber- 
| self in French, which could be made use 
fulon her return home. Acting on this reso 
lation, abe hired one room from Jeannette, 
and then went to the evr, telling him her 
story. Throogh bia recommendation, she 
was woll supplied with work, and succeed. 
ed in getting a portion of 
tr of Mad ‘ Awelie de Creve. 
cwar, who was aboat to be warried, 





abort distance from Morlais, on a gently 
sloping wooded hill, Every morning at 
eight o'clock Polly bent her steps thither 
aod worked at Mademoiselle Amelio s troas 
sean, retarning about dusk in the eveuing 
| Mademoiselic Amelie was « beauty of 
the indolent brunette type, and she never 
hesitated about calling the services of her 
young seamstress into rejuisition often 
very unreasonably. 

One evening cho took « fancy that the 








cheaply and earning as mach as 


the volaminous 


The Obateau de ( evecwur stood bat a 


Head it here. 


a) 
“No you don't, Jack 


It's better than no- 
“aaid Portesoue ; 


| TU take charge of it, it ta growing late ; 


| hook, if that girl don't come soon. Only 
| thimk, Jack, what « nice job we'd make of 


take. 


“I know by her 
soreamer 
yaiet her 


| their shadows. ' 


first thought was of 
of the chat 


Polly waited to bear no more. 
with terror, she ran from the house. 


She knows the chateau so well by this 
time. If we frighten her , ahe'll 
show us every hule aad corner. 
lota of plate ap there!" 

* It will be « precious heal, and no mis 
Hada't we better start? There's no 
chance of tt girl to-night. 
pat it of, bat people are grow ous 
picious, aud the authorities ere iu be 
dows on as in a few days.” 


‘ 
res 


I'd agree to 


** We can't stay after to- Browa,” 
said Fortesous. *‘' The place ia getting too 
hot. If that young ceunt gives trouble, 


just pistol him. As for bis sister, she's a 
screamer yea,” he continued, refleotively, 
that she's « 


looks 


but « good, hard blow will 
The servants are net of mach 
acoount; Pierrot and Loate are afraid of 


Panting 
Her 
warning the inmates 








| with all apeoed. 


hastened up the hill 


| The iron entrance gates were closed 


The | 





loxariant orange-tree on the terrace shaded 
the window of the library too much. With 





tats 





When the morning papers 
among the arrivals at the Mountjoy Hotel, 
that of the Comte and Comtesse de C.eve 
cwar, all the beau monde of a certain city 
were exceedingly anxious to know all about 
them —paerticularly as the lady was said to 

be an American. 
The lady members of the bean monde 
aforesaid having left their cards, and in 
| due time called on the count and bia bride, 
| were qaite disappointed. These aristo- 
| cratic repablicans declared with one ao. 
| cord that the count's choice of a wife sur 
| prised them beyond measare. How a dix 
tinguished-looking nobleman like Leon de 
| Creveccear could have shown such bad taste 
ax to marry that “ordinary person,” bia 
wife, (icy could not conceive, 

| “Why, they may she was an English 
teacher a governess or something of that 





| wort, you know,” drawled Mra 8. Morton | 


| Jones, whose only known ancestor was an 
indastrious shoemaker, but, althongh this 
was highly creditable in the eyed of sen 
|nible people, she took immense care to 
keep it in obscurity. 
| “She was an adventaress, roaming about 
France, / heard,” chimed Misa HSolina 
Tartar 

*T knew her well,” sighed mook Mra 
Creamly, ‘‘ahe tanght school down in E! 
dertown, where we used tospend our sam 
mei" 

Here the other Iadies exchanged 
| glances for Mra, Creamly had ancon 
sciously revealed a secret, namely, that, 


| 


instead of rusticating at Saratoga or Long | 


Iiranoh, the Creamlys bad languished ia 
some out-of the way conntry town 
“IT told you s0'” whispered Miss Tar 


tar. 

“IT shall cortaialy strike the © 's from 
my visiting list,” returned Mra. 8. Morton 
Jones, rastliog her silken robes 

** Hor name was Polly Graham —and she 
went to France with an invalid lady an « 
companion, Sach luck as some poople 
do have,” sighed Mra. Creamly. ‘ there 
are my girla——' 

Bat we will leave Mra. Creamly to be 
wail the unmarried state of her three 
daughters, and try to teil, what these ou 
rious people were unable to fad ont -bow 
Polly Grabam became Madame la Comtesse 
de Cievecceur 

At nineteen, Polly Graham found herself 
an orphan, with a good education, an or 


dinarily pretty face, a soft voice ao small | 


item) and « bandred dollars cash 

Thrown on the world, Polly atilized her 
education by teaching, The salary was 
small aod the work hard; bat Polly was 
content ontil an invalid lady, Mra Colville, 
attracted by Pully's pretty face and yeutie 
ways, offered to take her as « companion 
to France. The physicians had said that 
a sea voyage would be the best thing 

‘for Mea. Colville. This lady was a widow 
with po near relations, and Polly felt that 
she would be acting kindly by acorpting 
the offer. Mra. OCulvilles means were nut 
large, bat the compensation she could 
give was bat little less than that which 
Polly had received for ber services as a 
school-teacher. Aud then the prospect of 
achange of a break in ber dail routine of 
Jaily life of seeing the ** plaisant pays de 
France,” which the ill-fated Bovtch quven 
bed mourned Polly was almost bewil 
dered by the crowd of sad and pleasant 
thoughts that came into her bead as «he 
tried to realize this great event in her 
quiet existence. Polly « one bundred dol 
lace were of great ase in fitting ber out for 
the voyage, aud with wowanly inatinot, abe 
used them to the Lest advantage. 

One fioe June morning a steamer sailed 
from a North river pier, and the sanlight 
from the dancing water was reflected put 
leas brightly in gleame of fresh, yirlish 
enjoyment from Polly's blae eyes as she 
stood on the deck, feeling a sense of pro 
tection for the dark-robed widow beside 
her 

Daring the sea voyage Mrs. Colvilles 
health visibly improved, and on reaching 
land the improvewenut continued. She de 
sired to visit Brittany, and was especially 

by the quaint old town of Mor 
laiz. The sir agreed with her, she said, 
and she delighted in the promenades on 
the quays sod heights around, so at 
small cost « portion of an eld bouse io the 
Rae des Nobles was rented. 

This old house soon became very dear to 
Polly. The large ball and fireplace, over. 

‘ loaded with e124 aisite carving, the sombre 


out b , she begged Polly, with her 
sweetest amile, to move the vase. l'ully 
went out to comply, bat before she could 
tonch the vase a young man advanced from 
behind one of the pillars that sapported 
the baloony, and carried it tw the desig 
nated place. 

He was handsome, bat very and 
slender, and the exertion brought a red 
lash to his face. 

‘Leon! Leon!" exclaimed hia sister, 
“how oan you beso imprudent’ Do you 
want to bring on « relapse?" 

“If you want to prevent that, Amelie, 
you had 
| of this kind, and not force them on « 





particular pillar, but she bad not imagined 
| that anybody was watching ber 
| * Poor, dear Leon,” sighed Amelia, ‘he 
| has just recovered from a brain fever 
| Ile brought it on by bis usual impradence, 
Ma awaelle Polly, Au infant tell inte the 
river, and ita parenta stood on the quay, 
aud did not move, but Leon jumped inte 
| the water and saved the little creature 
| He knocked his bead against something in 
| to the surface, and henee the 


| Oomipg 
| fever, Leon wan very generous to do so, 





of course, but it was very impolite, to say | 


| the least, of m total stranger to take pre 

| Codence of the childs own father in saving 
hg 

| Mademoiselle'’s bobby was etiquette 

| Had she been born « century earlier, she 

| would have been in her element at Ver 

| aailles 

| After this [eon de Or veowar became a 

| hero in Polly's eye. Nhe began to blab 

| whenever she naw wafta of blue smoke 
floating from that partionlar pillar. and it 
as a wtrange ovincidence that the count 
was generally there at the time of l'ully's 
passip 

Nobody came to rent the rooms which 
Mra. Colville's death had left empty, antil 
two English awells made their appearance 
in Morlaix 
Polly was retarning home one evening, 

when she met these two They were 
dressed in a vulgar imitation of the latest 
Parisian mode = (One of them bowed, the 

| other elevated bis eye glass and mattered 

| * A deuced fine girl! 

Polly flashed bim a glance of contempt, 
and then oontinaed ber walk, apparently 
ubconescious 

Her indignation and surprise wore great 
when Jeannette informed her that these 
sawe individaals had taken Mra Colville's 
rooms Fler first impulse was to leave the 
house, bat then ber pride was ap in armas 
She would not be driven from the dear, 
old house by these impertinent jacks 


~ 
eannette suubled them on every occa 
sion, but they appeared to like it’ Every 
day a bon yuet was left outaide of Molly's 
door, and just as regularly it wes thrown 
to the foot of the stairs by that indiyoant 


young lady 
Madeuviselle Awelie's wedding dey was 
drawing near, and Volly« nimbie Sager 


found no rest. There was no getting home 
at dask now , it was almost midnight when 
Polly's work was at last fluished the night 
before the bridal eve 

“You will greatly oblige me, Maam 
selle,” said Ameiie, considerately, ‘*t 
geing out through the beck garden, for if 
Leon sees you, be will insist on accomps 
nying you home he ia so imprudent 
poor, dear fellow’ and the night air ian't 
good forhim! 

Polly » cheeks flashed indignantly at this 
speech, bat she obeyed ademuisellc 
Awslie's direction, She burried throagh 
the dark and silent streets, fancying that 
the echo of her fouteteps was the suand of 
someone in pursuit, and shaddering at 
the sight of ber own shadow 

Keaching the honse, she found the door 
locked , however, she had a daplicate key, 
and thinking that Jeannette had expected 
her to remain at the chateau all night, she 
opened the dour and hastened to ber room 
To her surprise, she saw that there was 
light within it, and she heard the suuad of 
amans voice Could Jeannette be there ‘ 
Sae recollected now that in her harry she 
had forgotten to lock her duor buat that 
voice was not Jeannette « 

Ceatiously she applied an eye to the key 
bole. Astonished and angry, she Lecame 


better ask a servant to do things | 


lady,” be said, bowing to Polly, and re 
seaming bia stand behind the pillar, For | 
several days provionsly Dolly i seon a) 


cload of cigar smoke hovering around that | 


grounds of the chateaa 
hands against the iron barriers in deapair. 
Suddenly a man « Gygure 
border of the artifloiai lake. 
thrown his segar away, and was going to 


ward the house. It 





Lit shone brightly on the silent 


Polly beat her 


appeared on the 
He had jast 


was Leva. 


* Monsieur de Orevecwar!" Polly called. 

He did not anawer. 

** Monateur de Creveewar !" 

He tarned, stopped a minute, and thén 
came toward the gates. 
Polly, and began in surprise 

‘Why, Miss Graham —” 

Bat Polly interrapted, her voice thril 
ling with excitement 

* There's a vile plot to rob the chatean 
Don't lowe an instant! 
together, and the police! The men are 
locked in my room at old Jeannette's!” 

Perhaps this tirade seomed somewhat in 
coherent to the Conant de Cievecwur, for 


He recognised 


(het the servents 


his only answer was to unlock the gates, 
and invi'e Polly to enter the chateau 


“Oh, no 
| oncape, and murder 


no' There's no time! They'll 


ua all '” 


Hut the count geutly drew Polly's arm 
within bis own, and walked to the house, 


making her explain 


Then he called bis sinter, and handed 


Polly over to ber care, 
The count armed himself, and 


with 


Louis and Dierrot went te old Jeannette» 


hous 


ia lustily againnt 


were trying to dislodge a 
| waa secured, but Fortescue 


| down, and enoaped 


The would be thieves were found kick 


the oak door, They 
mnel Drown 
necked Louw 
Nome Ume after, he 


sold Dolly's pearl ring in Paria, thas af 
| furding @ clue which led tw hin final de 


tection. 


As soon as Polly recovered from her 
fright, Lion took an oppurtunity of ask 
ing ber an old, _ hew, yneatwn and 

oll 


this waa bow fully 


Grabam became the 


| Countess de Ore veccwar 


—  — 


Sm It in quite remarkable that the Ps 


neatnona 
on the ground 


risians have to teach usa not only taste, but 
No imported street droas trails 
A French lady would scorn 
to sweep the sidewalk with ber yown, and 


| could net be made to believe that a lady of 
any nationality would do aught so antidy. 


Hut with shame let 


us adwit that Ameri 


Osna, sore of them genuine ladies, do thia 


disgusting thing 
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LETTERS FROM ZIG. 
A CHAPTER OWN PICNICS 


it ust ie litthe bit later than the sea 
won when « young mane faney lightly 
tures to thenghte of lowe It i juste 
little bat later, toe, than the time of etraw 


berries and religron Strawberries and ce 
vetion ran naturally together, | read lately 
Wis hewspaper somewhere and Ive often 
not ced, jaet a* the newspaper said, that 
strawberries are i some myelerious way 


paying off of ebureh 


cont ecte:| with the 


dele They are the tofallilile dep nilalile 
for that purpeowe Het tts a litthe pamt the 
season of astrawlertics 


It te the time of pronios 

It is the tine when the sprouting spring 
time fancies of young men and maidens 
begin to take root It is the time when the 
eare work conntenanoce of the mother of a 
family takes on a new wrinkle or two, as 
she prepares to go into the woods for aday 
and amwnse here !f If theres a bleased 
martyr on earth, ite the mother of a 
family whe tehee her olive branches pie 
nicing, Rome war built with leas stupen 
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ladies, beens and bammers, Lovers go 
for the same reason that they go every 
where ele to be together the beast go 
to see the young ladies, and they wouldnt 
own it, [know bet I'm positively certain 
that young ledies gu to picnics for putbing 
elec than to ase the young gentiomen The 
Lammers go to let unrestrained the 
pative, unwhipped rowdy within them 
while the family folke I ve the tof it 
« hundred times, and I'm bieet if ants 
what ot quiet married people go 
toa > Beery evening of the world 
see hosta of tired, snepy looking mar. 
ried people wending their way homeward 
from pienion, ood | siwaye wonder away 
doen in my seoret soul whether they go 
home leboring under the very thin and 
misersile delusion thet they have been 
erjoying themselves 1 don't know, I'm 
eure ut you can tell in a moment who 
the married folks are, jast by watohing the 
plonicers as they go home If you see 
two people sitting side by side in a sort of 
dull, stapid silence, or else engaged in a 
slight conversation which is rather on 
the snappy order, suggestive of vinegar, 
peedies, and things, ten to one those two 
pouple are marr folks They have been 
to the piente, and worn the day throagh in 
a dall, spiritiess way, and now they are 
going home, wishing they had stayed there 

What « thing it is to be ' woved an 
married an « 

Not so the lovers retarn bome from Uhat 
celestial pionic They have been ont ander 
the green trees, as green as themselves, in 
a state of indeseribably toploftioal bliss all 
day They have sat side by side and 


lepoken nothings or nothing, just aa the 
to themselves, | 


case may be, enificnent 
withont the need of « single baman 
being on earth to help them out with their 
selfish happiness bey didn't even need 
the lunch basket! Iles yt, no! If they 
mingle in the crowd of youngsters who yo 
to enjoy themselves socially, these de 
mented two are evermore singling each 
other out, and casting spooney, sheep eyed 
glances at each other, He wears the most 
erernctating tight boots, and doean t mind 
it atall She stilts herself apon the extre 
meet of little pea of heela which pitch 
her painfully forward at every step, and 
laces ber little corset till the strings snap, 
and thinks she is in Heaven 
corms, bonions aod jammed ap riba te 
them! Nothing not even variety. They 
too go home mostly in silence, but it ient 
like the silence of the married couples 
No ne more than the creaking of an old 


| gift a nice oxydized 


What are | 


| no fashionable, 


lobelia doctors rusty eign in the wind is | 


like the nnutterable bresthings of an Ko 
lian berp That's what it tant The lovers 
atlenor 
speakalle things Bo they go home in the 
gloaming, heod in-band, in a state of 
ihietic bliss which a newspaper correspon 
dent wonld profane by poking hia pen inte 
it That is how lovers enjoy a pionic 

And yet 

All the snappy old married people wore 
lovers once 


in the silence which speaks an | 


Neatafter the married people usually the | 


home, 
They all 


young ladies and the beaut 
merry, giguling and chattering 


Ke 


| wear tight boots and tight corsets too, bat 


dou preperation than she must perforce | 


make for the purpowe of spending one 
theronghly uncomfortable day In the first 
place, there are the four girls in rattled 
pantalets Four small female girls in 
tacked white dresses, daumpy litte over 
shirtea and rotted pautalete It takes 
weeks and weeks of ansious thought and 
labor to get ap foar amall girls for a pic 
nie «Then there are the two obstreperous 
boys in buttons and puckered waista You 





| 


| 
| 


might do Earope with less trouble than | 


mater familias has to take over the San 
day jackets and battens of the two ob 
streperour hoye 
what she was doing when she set the 
fashion of wearing clothes If she had once 
thought of tacks and packers, Im sure 
shed never have done it, never 
have had more merey on her daughters 

After the four pairs of rutled pantalets 
and teow puckered waists are all in trim, 
theres the laneh beastet to see after 
Mente ere are of two binds, those who take 
laneh and those whe dont  leople whe 
don t take lunch go with the erpectation of 
aponging their launch of the people who 
fo Dt all falls upon the shoulders of poor 
mater familias to provide lunch beth for 
ber peng of oliwe branches and for the 
geng of sponges who scent her generons 
laneh basket from afar, and hang upon it 
like big. ravenous roaches around aloef of 
bakers breed LT declare Id let the gang 
of sponges starve 

(' the way to the pienic ground, 
mater familias te in wortal terror lest some 
f ber sit clive branches fall overboard 
off the steamer and be drowned, of oat of 
the wagen and get their necks |rokem At 
the pronic groand, it ts jast the same, only 
ae little more mo Mater familias spends 
the day in running arvand after ber an 
ruly offepring and counting noses, troul led 
aud fearful lest one of the «i should be 
lowt, of bronght beck to her crushed and 
mangle! from running guder bores feet 
Young ones always do ran away at « pic 
mic, and act like all pomtessed generally 
In mine cases out of ten, pater familias 
doesnt go to the pionie He knows tow 
meek for that He goes of once in a while 
te nice beobelor fishing parties, and on 
pleasant bunting etcarsions Or if be 
does go to a ponte with his wife, he us apt 
either to go ofl tw & retired, shady place 
and take a emoke with one of bis old 
cbamea, or 
some pretty young lady lant uo so! 
Havee.t I seen ite dozen times’ In the 
evening mater familias gethers tether 
ber #11 olive brapebea counts noses aypain, 
end warshals em off for bome, with their 
clothes torn and dirty, and every one of 
om tired, hangry, »y, quarreling, and 
oross as little bears eter familias, worn 
oat with vexation, worry and disappoint 
ment, every bome im her body aching with 
weartnem gets home and to bod at last, o 
helpless victim to the customs of civilizs 
Lea How delightful it ls to go to a pie 
nie with your sit children, to be sure’ 
Bat if I was e woman and had that many 
children, 1d keep om looked ap some 
where, and let ‘om oat one at « time 

People who are in the babit of martyris 
ing themselves by going to picdics may be 
divided into lowers, family parties, young 


Magher Eve didn't know | 


Shed 


spend his time flirting with 


they don't mind, either Ite only the | 
middle aged married people who mind be 
ing uncomfortable and aweltering through | 
a hot day in their Sunday clothes, As the | 
young folks all go merrily home together, 
you will notice that the girls who have 
beaut look happy, and the girls who haven't 
beaut dont look so happy Its nature 
After the merry young people, the lovers 
come straggling home, last of all eroept 
the bummers, who bring up the extreme 
final little end of the pienic, in an exceed 
ingly diarepatable manner, They went | 
out bammers, and they come home dranken | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


rowdies, bellowing idiots, with their hate 
mashed in, their heads lopping from side 
to side, and their tongues braying to the 
tune of every vile, silly, profane utterance 
known to buman speech, What beasts 
they are, what caricatures of humanity’ 
A baboon is a more manly looking creature 
than a drunken man 

Originally a picnic was an entertainment 
where each person contributed something 
toward one general table, and thas they 
all had a feast together, You will peroeive 
that the idea of a pionic has changed ver 
much since the good old times, Bat I oant 
find the derivation of the word. I take it, 
therefore, to mean jast what the word says, 





to piek Nick, and Nick, in the old 
northern mythology, meant a very bad 
person indeed ala 


—_—— 


} 
not mistaken, I bave already mentioned the exertion of making him bear ber. wood, with curtains of white calico, two 


every one of them 

The ladies seem to run all to show this 
sommer, and enything that can edd to the 
effect, anything that can be seen a long 
way off is received with reptare. They 
seom to have everything om « string or 
on @ chain, which amounts to the same 
thing The latest idea the 
fan from « chain of jet It 't matter 
whether the chain is fastened at the belt 
or worn around the neck, the only object 
being, that the fan shall hang nearly to 
the bottom of the skirt. A few yards, more 
or lems, of chain is of no consequence. And 
then the vinaigrette is «a from the 
belt, and the ambrella and the shopping 
bag are suspended from the belt, and 
among it all one does not wonder that the 
belts hese great «steel backles (orydized 
silver I mean) thet book together in the 
hack, and look as though they might be 
portions of asuit of armor And ing 
of buckles, what a rage there is for ony 
dized ornaments this season! I cannot 
imagine any reason for it, bat such is the 
cane nevertheless 

Onydized is not to me « euphonicas 
word, but the ladies like it and ase it apon 
all occasions. If a thing te oxydized it i« 
all right, and if it in not oxydiszed it is all 
wrong I presume a wedding present of 
pore silver or gold would nt be appreciated 
this summer always provided any one 
cunld be wild enongh to enter into such an 
alliance at auch a season. Though that 
reminds me that I have « friend who is 
jast wild enorgh to do that very thing 
The marriage takes place on the first of 
Jaly, aud the bappy couple take the first 
steamer for Earope. I suppose they will 
get lota of oxydized presents an they are 
well beloved by everybody, though in 
consideration ot the season, I under 
stand one party is deliberating between an 
ice-cooler and a refrigerator as a bridal 
ice-cream freezer 
would be in order too 

I baven't heard yet what the bridal 
trogssean ie to consist of, bat warm as it ia, 
I presume there will Ye a dozen of every 
thing. And the dress is to be of white 
silk with overskirt of talle looped with 
orange blossoms, I dont suppose the 
young lady would believe she was married 
at all without that, and the bridegroom is 
expected to appear in the regulation black 
suit How I do pity him’ 

Va wet myself oxydized, 

and throw the black suit in the river, if I 
was ip bis place 

The latest novelty in evening dresses 
is tulle in two shades of color, Talle 
sashes are worn with these dresses, They 
are looped loosely around the waist and 
caught with bouquets and garlands of 
flowers 

A new fan, known a« the flirtation fan, 
in formed of white or colored talle, or tar 


letan, with pearl or ivory sticks. The idea 
I believe originated with a New York 
fashion artiate 

A novelty in the shape of a bonnet 


has also made ite appearance direct from 
London, and named after the retired dan 
seuse, Taglioni, who is now in redaced 


| cirenmeatances, and giving dancing lessons 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


Dean Poor FT dont know that lam in 
the momd for writing to you I don't know 
that lam in the mood for writing to any 
boon 

The weather is warm bot, I would have 
said, only that a long ago school ma'am 
informed me that the word wae meleyant 
And there was such adreadfally scandalized 
lowk on her face when she mentioned it, 
that | have never sand it since, and I 
wouldn't for anything She lived an old 
maid antil just before the war, when she 
went South, or died, I forget whieh, bat 
in either case she found things bot, | guess 

Hut sammer is a listlows, dreaniy, lazy 

time, ian t it One feels so ambitionlenn, 
and there tx so little that is new and start 
ling lo be sure the morning paper 
brings to as ite daily lists of morder and 
snicides, and elopements and divorces and 
disenchantments but there are so many 
of them that one grows tired and ceases at 
length to give them even a passing glance 
In the city one sees nothing to interest 
Fverybody t at Long Hranch, Saratoga 
or Newpert, and the only comfort one has 
is listening to the society goasip as it is 
retaile! by those whom basiness brings 
oooastonally to the city, | saw an esti 
mate the other day of the marriages that 
had come about throngh watering place 
firtations, moonlight rambles on the beach, 
ete, and of the ones that had stood the test 
of years and were «till, so far as any one 
knew, peaceful and serene. | don't reool 
lect exactly how they made it, but I be 
lieve there was about one in every fifty 
that tarned oat a genuine anion of souls 
all the rest were marriages of convenience 
of necessity, or something of that sort 
for be it known, when a lady gets along in 
the thirties, something bas got to be done, 
and asually she rashes frantically into so 
etety, dons her most youthfal dresses, and 
possibly as a last effort tries the effect of a 
pink bonmet, and if she is fortanate, 
manages to hook some boy tem years her 
junior, and then, becanse he awakens toe 
Tealizing sense of his position, and cannot 
forgive her fading charms (they say a man 
never forgives his wife for growing old), 
abe gets jealous and moody, and tearful 
and despairing and cross, and then the 
bow Dbashand stays late at the clab, fre. 
qvents | Uhard-saloona, drives fast horses, 
and then there is a grand row and a di- 
vores, and that ends it The buasband 
congratulates himself upon having rid 
of a burden, the wife congratalates Serecit 
that ebe ixn't an old maid anyhow, and the 
lawyer pockets his fee and is happy 

In fasbions there is not a great deal that 
anew There are « thousand eccentrici. 
tres of the toilet this season, bat if | am 


the proceeds of which scarcely afford the 
common necessities of life The bonnet 


As long an it in| 


Failing, however, in ber attempt, she was 
toreed to go for the child. 

When asked if he did not hear her, be 
replied 

** Yea, indeead I did, Aunt Lizzie, bat 
you should have called louder and 
stronger; should have said—' Jamie, 
come directly in, or Ill whip you se 
verely, and then I should have ran as 
fant as I could have scampered.” 

Ho upused was the child to the soft, 
daloet tones of persuasion, that they were 
of no effect upon him ; bat the cart, barsh 
tones of reproof could control him 

Alas’ that these things should be’ that 
men and women should # debase their 
voices and language, that their tones be 
come coarse and repellant. and their lan 
gavage abusive and rade, while they are 
utterly anconscious of it; and if informed 
of such failings would not willingly admit 
them 

“It is a good investment to have good. 
natare. at a moch of it that you exhale 
it, a« flowers do their odors; for you do 


not know who will take the pomfort of it, | 


though there may be hundreds and thou 


sands that you never heard of who will be | 


recipients of the blessed inflaence of your 
diaposition.” 

nd ill-natare is undoubtedly the root of 
all evil in many bousebolds. 
hear their fathers and mothors indulge in 
a remarks, it natarally follows 
that they will also be addicted to them ; 
and when they take upon themselves the re 
sponsibilityofabome the fear is that they 
may not have learned self control while 
they were young; and cannot understand 
that ‘words fitly spoken are like apples of 
gold in prctures of wlver,” when they come 
to hood and b 
us know of persons who are #o ill-natured, 
so rade and coarse, that even when they 
are willing to do usa favor, it will be done 





in apparently so ancivil a manner that we | 


are unwilling to accept it; while there are 
others who accept t favors which we 
offer as kindly and courteously as possible, 
in such a rude manner, that we oon re 
wret that we conferred them. 

Yet, as an usnal thing, courtesy breeds 
courtesy, and even the rndest and harshest 


| persons will soften their manners some- 


in mach larger then the ones we have been | 


acoustomed to wear, and shows leas trim 
ming, which looks like a retarn to old 
times and old fashions and it would not be 
strange at all if another year should bring 
with it something that can in good faith be 
called a bonnet 

Ladies are tired of the little trifles of 
lace and flowers, and any chanye will be 
warmly weloomed expecially if it makes 
its appearance in weather like this 

Yours, OLIVE KING 


———_— 


HOME AND SOCIETY. 
“WORDS FITLY SPOKEN.” 


These words of Solomon, the Wise Man, 
contain a whole sermon, and when we 
ponder apon them, we can readily follow 
out the illastration be makes. Kind worda, 
or “words filly spoden,” are indeed most 
exsential to home-comfort, and there can 
be aoc comfort without them. Yet we all 
know of bomes where rude and angry 
words are constantly heard between fathers 
and mothers, and brothers and sisters 
Father from constant habit or from thought 
leasness the father speaks in harsh tones, 
apd without choice of words, when he ex 
prennes his desires, sentiments or wishes ; 
and the mother gives her orders in scold. 
ing tones of voice, while her epithets and 
phrases are not of the gentle or persuasive 
order. She forgets that 






“The mother, in her offleg, holde the key 
CM the gern atl whe I lefwho stamps the coin 
Of character, and toakee the betng who would be a 
ravage 
Hat for her gentle cares, « ( hristian man ; 
on crown bet jueeno’ Lhe work! 


Of course the younger members of the 
family endeavor to imitate their elders, 
and, im their turn, will fret and fame and 
scold over every little, petty, trifling mat- 
ter uotil life becomes a system of constant 
torture, and truly there is ‘'a ‘ell on 
aet),” even if our theology makes as 
doubt one in another sphere 

In such a family as this there is« little 
comfort or pleasure for the members, and 
if visitors enter it, there is none for them 

Continaal, habitual bickering» have, per- 
haps, become a second natare to the pa 
rents and children 
not have served such an apprenticeship, 
and to them the rade and angry wualh 





but the guests may | selves enthasiastically. 


} 
} 


be 


what when with those who are courteous, 
civil and cordial. 

Addison tells us that two persons who 
have chosen each other out of all the «pe- 
oven with a design to be each other's mutaal 
comfort and entertainment, have in that 
action bound themselves to be good-bha 
mored, affable, discreet, forgiving, patient 
and joyful with respect to each other's 
frailties and perfections, to the end of 
their lives, 

These seem to as ‘* murda fitly spoken.” 

DAISY EYEBRIGHT. 


A KI88 


* Among thy lancet 
What wit that we ca 


*, tell me this, 


a kine?” 


W hat ts there to a fervent kia, 
When loved ones meet and part 

A taste of Heaven's own hea A 
Cattimg Ups aod heart 


of biine, 


A talleman of grace, when given 
Prom mother dear to 

Guarding the seal yet pare for Heaven 
Par trom the Kvil One, 





aon, 


A the of friendehip, homd of lowe 
te menting kind . 
its rapture halle from heaven above, 
te ore, pure, chaste, controla, 
HACKH GARLAND 
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Biographical Sketches 


EX-PRESIDENT THIERS. 


BY MAURICE F. EGAN. 


The rules of the French Corps Légiala 
tif require that any member intending to 
apeak must inscribe his name on the book, 
and await bis tarn. In this way ail Paris 
knows beforehand who is going to speak 
Whenever it was anderstood that Monsieur 
Thiers would bold forth, the struggle to 
obtain seata was almost as great as on a 
Nilsson or Patti night at the opera; and 
yet this orator is a little, withered old 
man, with a shrill nasal voice, and without 
grace or dignity, Where was the charm 
that made people listen for hours withoat 
any sensation of weariness? The attrac- 
tion lay in the inexhaustible freshness, 
vivacity, and versatility—in the incom- 
parable tact of this little old man, who, 
although President of France, more than 
once prime minister, a renowned author, 
a grand officer of the Legion of Honor, and 
wearing al! the orders of the world, was 
once ay boy, F ng only talent 
and ambition, 

Louis-Adolpbe Thiers was born at Mar- 
seilles on the 26th Germinal, year 5 of the 
Republic (April I, 1797). His father 
was a mechanic -a blacksmith, it is said. 
His mother came of a good family, greatly 
reduced in circumstances, Young Thiers 
showed some talent, and through the in- 
fluence of his maternal relatives, be ob 
tained a scholarship in the lyceum of his 
native city, At the age of eighteen he 
went to Aix, to pursue the study of law. 
At Aix be met his life-long friend, M. 
Mignet. The two friends studied just suf- 
ficient law to pass their examinations, but 





If children | 


4. We all of | 


chairs and « little black table which could 
scarcely on its legs.” From this small 
corner of great city, Thiers watched 
events and waited for his opportunity. Io 
i*¥3, Manuel, the orator of the people, 
was expelled from the legislative chamber 
Thiers at onoe himself on the 
side in opposition to the Villele 
ministry. Through Maneel'’s inflaence he 
was enrolled among the editors of the (‘on 
stitutionnel, then « very influential organ 
He was preseuted to 
Périer, Baron Louis, and even the ex. 
clasive Talleyrand 
Thiers seemed to possess a limitless os- 
pacity for work, While wri for the 
daily press, mingling in polit life and 
frequenting the most brilliant salons, he 
found time to write his celebrated “ His 
tory of the French Revolation,” which was 
followed by the ** History of the Consulate 
and the Empire.” Of his abilities, M. de 
Cormenin, a political enemy of Thiers, 
aaid, *’ Thiers is a demon of cleverness. 
He has it at the very ends of his fingers. 
I would not hesitate to affirm that he could 
discourse for three hours in succession 
| upon architecture, poetry, law, naval af- 
| faira, strategy, although is neither an 
| architect, nor poet, nor lawyer, nor sailor, 
nor soldier, provided you gave him a few 
moments after dinner for preparation.” 
Thiers was one of the pe to sign the 
protest against the five ordennances of 
Charles the Tenth—au act of courage that 
| placed his head in danger. Hy these or- 
| dinances the government dissolved the 
| Chamber before it had met, suspended 
| the liberty of the press, and altered the 
mode of bolding Fn -~ Ay The protest 
| which Thiers signed was the prelude to 
the insurrection of July #9, 1830. The 


| people arose, and expelled Charles the | 
° 


nth. Ono Angast 9, Louis Philippe as- 
ocended the throne, which on the third day 


vacant, and Thiers assumed the office of 
| Counsellor of State 
From thenceforward Thiers was one of 


Lafitte, Casimir 





| the most snocessful political leaders that | 


France has ever known. To other men 
consistency might have proved an obstacle, 
but not to Thiers, He pursued bis course 
serenely indifferent to that virtue; and, in 
fact, inconsistency is the key-note to his 
snecess, He changed with the times, and he 
| has always deserved the title which pleases 
| him best—‘'The man of the situation” 
| (Lo homine dela situation). Me bad helped to 
| overthrow Charles X.; he bad been twice 
the prime rinister of Louise Philippe, and 
| yet he was instrumental ir the downfall of 
| that very successor’ At 
| most men think of retiring from the ac 
| tive datios of life, we have seen him 
as President of a Kepublic—pilot France 
| throngh a terrible crinix, It was only the 
other day--the 24th of May last—that he 
| resigned his office to give place to Presi 
| dent McMahon. He will resume bis seat 
jin the Assembly, probably to emerge if 
| he lives long enough into power as one of 
the pillars of the next form of govern 
ment that may bless or aftlict France. 
| 


=e — 


UNDER THE PANSIES. 


| Acrome the kirkyar’ path I go 
| Phe alr ie delicat: 
} 





and sweet; 

Yet, somehow, as I pasa, thie bk 
Sulvtuees ite forvor and ite heat, 

For there's a grave beside the tower, 
And these are pansies at my feet 


wal 


\ Xe , cut off from all 
(im which the roanding shadow falle 
(lose yuarded by a willow-tree, 
From whore green core the «hilta calls 
And where, when sammer eve 
The mav's pipes sweet madrigal« 


ttle wrave 


ie low, 


it wae a brief, mysterious lite 
ller life, whom late we baried here ; 

Tt saw the promise of the epring 
Bat not the harvest of the year: 

The eweet head drooped beneath the «un, 
Kre yet the ean turned it sere 


A spirit entered at our door, 
In fatrest veetimente of clay ; 

The lamp was Itt, the heard was spread, 
Aud we entreated it to «tay; 

But, voiceless as the phantom came, 
So volcelesaly it passed away 


It Knew us not—we knew it not 
How could we hope to penetrat: 

The robe of perfect silence which 
Upon ite hmbe anwrinkled rate 

The robes whose borders caught the sheen 
That glows beneath the foided gate ? 


Weak words were ours — vague forme of thought, 
Which wrestled with the atriving sense 

Her solemn eves looked straight in ours 
The pure lide raised fn fair suspense ; 

Onur language wae the speech of flesh, 
And hers the angel's reticence, 


Yet when the starry (hirietmas morn 
(Came, and with one reluctant sigh, 

She cast her gentic weede aside, 
And, sllent, passed into the #ky, 

We wept, though knowtng we had given 
A hostage to eternity. 


And here we laid her, anderneath 
The quiet of the changing shies, 

And Blied the uid with pansy roots— 
For pansies typity her eves 

Oure— pot the eyes that yuide her wings, 
From tree to tree, In Paradise. 








She did not know ue—oh, #0 young! 
She would net anewer smile or call; 
Bat Heaven which sealed her baby mouth 
Ordaine the flower's life and fall; 
And, in its stainless vision, yet, 
(or darling may remember all, 
— 


A RUSTY NAIL. 


BY MAY MEREDITH. 





to the study of literature, philosophy, 
history and politicos, they devoted them- 
Thiers became 4 
cated leader among the students, and made 

meelf very unpopular with the profes. | 


bandied from one to another in common | sors by bis vehement declamations against | 


conversation, become decidedly appalling, 
and it te with a sensation of deep relief that 


| 


the then-existing form of government— 
that of the Keastoration and by fervently | 


they make thetr «deus — without desiring | invoking the spirit of the fallen Republic | 


tw add ov 

Far be it from us to assert, however, 
that these families, wherein ‘ werds fily 
eden are seemingly an unknown tongne, 
do not feel for each other the kindest 
emotions and tenderest sympathies, but 
they have become ased to these ankind 
etpreastons, until they have lost their point 
yet they would not allow that they intended 
to exbibit any want of nataral affection. 
And when sickness or trouble comes to any 
one of their number -they will manifest 
the liveliest solicitade for them, buat while 


revar 


| 


in health and prosperity, the gentle words | 


and tender endearments are forgotten. 

We recall a family with whom gentleness 
and tenderness were not frequent guesta— 
and yet their lines were laid At 
places; and fortane had fav them, 
giving them a charming home with lovely 
sarroupdin and healthy, promising 
children. bat the father’s tones of voice 
were bareb and rude and the mother fol- 
lowed suit, and trained ber children with 


scoldings, and a high pitched key-note of | sent his manuseri 


government 
A young sant, with lovely, careasing ways, 
came to visit them, and was greatly shocked 


| 
| 
| 


j 
| 


and Bonaparte s imperial rule. 

In this connection one of bis French | 
biographers relates an amusing anecdote. 
The respectable and conservative Academy 
of Aix had offered a prize for the best 
enlogiam on Vanvenargues. Theirs deter- 
mined to win it, and sent in his eulogiam. 


His prodaction was beyond com the | 
best submitted to the jodges at, know. | 
ing his political opinions, they to | 


declare the prise hia, and announced that 
they would reserve their decision until the 
following year. On the appointed day 
Thiers'’s manuscript again appeared, bat 


| im the meantime an eulogiam had come | 


from Paris that threw the other attempts | 
entirely in the shade. This new 
duction was eagerly crowned by the judges, | 
who, however, named Thiers's paper as the 


pro- | say 


an age when | 





| 


| 








| 
| 








| 


| of remorve for my oll per, and 
| how that one moment of misery taught me 


thia, Mr. Stuart reached the door, and 
tried to open it. 

‘Miss Amy,” he said in « « 
voice, ‘‘Nero and I have repen ear 
thoughtlessnees and come now to sue for 
pardon. Will you em us?” 

“No, I will not,” I answered quickly 
**I think you were mean, ankind and an. 
generous, and I hate you for it.” 

He was silent a moment, and when he 
next spoke I fancied his voice was not so 
firm 

** Mies Amy, believe me, I did not in- 
tend to annoy you, am truly sorry for 
my fault. Will you not let me in now to 
beg your forgiveness ?” 

“No,” I said sallenly. 
come in." 

** Indeed!” he answered sternly. 
want to see you and | will.” 

** Beware of me,” I replied hotly, roused 
by his im ve tone. ‘* When I am as 
angry as I now am, Im scarcely respon. 
ponsible for what I do or say.” 

He hesitated a t, then with one 
oa oS opened the door, and Nero by 
his side, appeared on the threshold. 
me, I think, 


“You shan't 
ad | 





Some fiend of evil 
for hardly knowing what I did I stooped, 
ay oy up « handful of rusty nailslying 
on floor beside me, I threw them an- 
grily at the man and dog before me. Re. 
member, reader, | was only sixteen years 
old, an anrestrained child, acoustomed al. 
ways to have my own way, and as an- 
disciplined by the trials of the wo 

Searcely had I given vent so rudely to 
my passion, when it seemed to melt away, 
for Gay Stuart, with a start and groan, 
had fallen to the ground and lay silent 
now before me. To rash to him and 
examine the pale face was but the work 
of a moment. Yes, my band had killed 
him, I thought, and I shuddered as I 
saw asmall stream of blood trickle from 
his forehead, where one of those nails— 


of the same month had beeg declared | those hateful, hatefal naile—bad strack 


him. Ah, how bitter was that first moment 


trolled ¢ 





a life-long lesson ! 

I felt as I gazed on him that my whole 
heart was bis, and unable to repress my 
tears, I threw myself beside the pros- 
trate form, and gave way to my grief. 
After all I was only a weak woman, and 
now that the tide of passion was speut, 
and my best-loved one wounded even to 
death, as I thought, by my hand, what 
could I do but kiss the upturned f and 
wurmaur to him the dearest words uf love. 

** My own darling,” I whispered. ** You 
didn't know I loved you so well, did you, 
precious one? And to think that this 
nail" I continued, picking ap one wet 
with his blood—‘'sbould have been sent 
by my hand! Oh, (iay, Guy, forgive me!” 

With all my might I threw the nail far 
from me, then turned and pressed one 
long kiss on the now silent lips. As I did 
ro a shiver seemed to pass through him, 
and the next moment a pair of strong arms 
had drawn me to a warm, trae heart! 

*‘And you are not bart?’ I asked, in 
confusion, ‘* Did you—could you—” 

Bat bere he stopped me. 

** Yes, my own darling, I did and I 
could; and I know too just exactly how 
much you love me, and how sorry you are 
for having been such a naughty girl. Will 
yuo let your fault balance mine now, and 
shall we ‘ kiss and be friends?’ ” 

I hid my blushing face on he shoulder, 
and leaning over me, he whispered his 
tale of love. 

“And that old, rusty nail did not hart 
you, atall?” I asked after awhile. 

‘Yes, Amy darling,” he answered 
gravely, ‘‘it inflicted on my forebead a 
painfal wound, which, as you know, 
rendered me alike oblivious to sense and 
sound,—a wound too, so deep, that it has 
reached my heart, and will make itself felt 
all through my life. Who knows that, bat 
for this rusty nail and for my happily- 
thoughtof ruse, Miss Amy Flemyng 
might ever remain Miss Amy Flemyng? 
Now, though, she will soon become Mrs. 
Gay Stuart, thanks to her kind offices as 
nurse, and to the compassion of the 
wounded man, who indeed would be un- 
gratefal, did he not make some reward to 
her for her watchful and affectionate care 
of—" 

Here I placed my hand over his moath, 

‘‘Hash, Gay. You know I would never 
have said what I did, if I hadn't 
you almost dead, or at any rate quite, quite 
insensible.” 

‘*Yeoa, my little one,” he answered, 
taking me in his arma, ‘‘I won't tease you 
any wore, But what has become of poor 
Nero, all this time?” 

As Guy uttered bis name, the dog ap- 
proached his master. I shuddered, and 
turned my head away. 

‘“‘Amy,” Guy said, almost sadly, I 
thought, ‘‘ wont you for my sake, try to 
overcome this foolish fear of yours? Give 
me your hand, darling. I want you to 

t Nero's head. He must learn to love 

is young mistress.” 

Of course, I obeyed him. One look 
from those dark eyes, and a few more 
caressing words sufficed—and from that 
hour, I began to get over my unaccount- 
able dislike to dogs. 

As we started homeward, Guy picked up 
the rusty nail. 

‘TI shall keep this dear old nail in re- 


| membrance of to-day, Amy, darling.” 


‘* Bat, Miss Amy, I don't believe you | of temper?” I asked. i 
jare really afraid of dogs,” Gay Stuart | strive more than ever to control myself ; 


** And will you try to forget my outburst 
‘“*Indeed—I will 


said to me one summer afternoon as we | and tears filled my eyes, as I thought of 


were roaming throngh the woods ‘It 
is only a little affectation on your part. 
By the way, I think I see my beantifal 
pet Nero over there through the trees. I 
will call him to me.” 

* Don't, Mr. Stuart,” I said quickly. 
** Please don't; for, foolish as it may 
seem, I am more particularly afraid of 
our dog than of any other. He is so 
arge, that I never see him without a 
shudder, indeed, if you call him, Mr 
Stuart, I will ran away. You don't know 


| bow fast I con run,” I added, laughingly, 


thas to divert his attention from 
that dog. 

Bat, alas, for my hope! I had scarcely 
spoken, when he gave a short whistle, and 
a second after, a huge Newfoundland 
bounded toward us. I shuddered, an 
scarcely knowing what I did, rushed along 
the narrow path. 

“Cateh ber, old doggie,” I heard Gay 
merrily; then, as the dog followed 
me, I flew on, faster than before. I was 
wonderfully fleet of foot in those days; 


| second in merit’ The name of the victo- | but, of course, no match for the dog, and 


at the condition of the "emage into which 


she was introdaced. 

Her voice was sweet and low—** an exoel- 
lent thing in woman,”-and she vainly 
endeavored to train her young nephews 
and nieces tnto some respectable ideas of 
behavior, ete 


| 


| 


One dey she went to call a small child | 


into the boase, and strained her voice with 


rious competitor was then unsealed, and 
the vexation and surprise of the learned 
judges must have been great when they 
read, ‘* Louis Adolphe Thiers.” He had 
copied in a strange 
hand, from Aix to Paris and from Paris to 
Aix, and had thus come off both first and 
second best. 
Thiers began the practice of law in Aix; 
but it wes an aristocratic city, and he bore 





a plebelan name, and beither 
rank bor reputation ; fore started 
in company with Mignet for Paria. The 


friends ished themsel veasn the foarth 

of a house in an obscare street. The 
. furniture of their room consisted of 
“a modest chest and a bed of walnut 


had I not bethought me of « for baf- 
fling the pursuit, no doubt Mr. Nero and 
his master would soon have caught me. 
But, I recollected an old, disused bonse, 
which had a whole door though, and to 
reach that house was now my object. I 
strained e nerve, and at len breath- 
lees, rushed into the room, and slammed 
the door behind me. 

Feeling safe now, I leaned 
wall, waiting the advent of my 
I was very 
angry indeed. 


me. I determined not to 


} 
| 


the moment when I saw Gay fall. 

** Crying, my darling ?” said Gay, tarn- 
ing my ave face toward him. ‘* Look 
at me, precious one, and know that I love 
you all the more for your faults.” 


On my watch-chain, reader, I wear & 


| charm, which excites the curiosity of many 


of my friends. It is a tiny nail—rusty, ts 


| true—but none the less precious to me! 








to any of | and that from this usage comes our 
his excuses, an’ jast as I decided upon | * lallaby.” 


—-1- 


LULLABY. 

Trench bas given many illustrations of 

the amount of history whieh is wrapped 
up in a single word. He has done grest 
service in stimulating lovers of linguistic 
stadies to work in the same line of obser- 
vation and research. Anyone of 
as may find stores in words that 
all uubeeded from his lift every day. It 
woald be a profitable amusement with one, 
when too ill or too w to ee ¥ to 
take up a word and crack it, and pick the 
meat out of it, as the children do with their 
Christmas shellbarks. Here is one #%g- 
gested by the * Lallaby” sung so sweetly 
by Miss Carey. Heb 

There was a legend among the rews 
that Adam had a wife before Eve, a 


spectre— 
the power to kill little children who were 


against the | not protected by amulets or charms. lis 


Ts 


ity that the 





pursuers. P y 

SS Sey at ae Christians learned from the Joes how 
w my anti to | this and that » 

indeed my absolate beeen ot Gon q}-4-- 4" sleeping obil- 

still he had deliberately set his dog on | dren, Lila, abi, adki— 


to 
away, away— 
. word 
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AT THE GATE. 

Onteide the open gate a — stood. 
cme called: * Come tn.” Them be: “ Ah, if Il coald! 
For there within Use light and glortoas, 
But here all cold and darkness dwell with as.” 
* Then,” eald the other, ‘come, ee ie wide,” 
Bat be: “1 walt two angele who m guide, 
| cannot come anto Thee without these ; 
Repentance first, and Faith Thy face tha! secs 
I weep and call: do pot bear my voice, 
| pever shall withia ¢ 
“© heart enwiee !" the 
© | reign o'er all the hosts of seraphim. 
Are pot these angels also in my band? 
If they come not to thee tis my command. 
The darkness calle thee tamalt vexes thee . 

more lf Come in, to me.” 


fs 
E: 
32 
i 


° ee 
“ Be weleome.” Then Love rose, a m 
That ewept all clee away. Speech found 
ap unto that face ; 


Nor saw two from radiance gtide, 
And take their forever at his side. 
G, KE MEREDITH. 


THE MYSTERY 
TRENDLEDERP MANOR. 


BY PERCY B. ST. JOHN 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MARRIED LIFE, 

If any stranger, or even friend, could 
bave said to Lucy Merton, now Treherne, 
that she was not happy with ber young and 
thongbtfal, bat oun open hearted 
husband, she would bave been very angry 
even at the suggestion. But it was un- 
doubtedly a fact which she could not con- 
ceal from herself. 

Lucy was a keen and sharp observer, 
and after the first flash of that mysterious 
joy which appertains to the honeymoon 
was over, and she could look her cousin. 
hosband a little more calmly in the face, 
she felt a great and sickening dread come 
over soul. 

Habert Treberne Mordaunt was weighed 
down by some fatal mystery. 

Now, right or wrong, the theory of the 
newly-married little woman was, that a 
man should have no secret from bis wife, 
any more than a wifeshould have any from 
her basband. 

It did not strike her that the very silence 
she kept npon this point was in itself a 
painfol mystery. 

One word om her part, one candid effort 
at explanation, and our narrative had never 
heen written. 

When the young man intimated that it 
was absolutely necessary to return to Tren- 
diedeep, and gave no reason, Lucy ac- 
quiesced without a murmur, thongh se- 
cretly much moved and much annoyed. 

Hnobert gave no explanation, entered into 
no details, and Lacy joining without difti- 
culty in everything in the way of pre- 

aration, they were soon on their way 
pome. 

Now the child of mystery and sorrow, 
for such in the beginning had been Lacy 
Merton, began to allow the strangest ideas 
to tronble her active little brain. Hubert 
was already weary of her, and was burr 
ing home to hide from the outward wor 
his weariness and his diagaat. 

Lacy herself wax not a woman to deal in 
half weasures ; what entered her head wax 
apt to stay there, and the fatal theory once 
broached gained ground every day. 

It is well to say to husband and wives, 
as to brothers and sisters, love ye one an- 
other; but it is equally important to arge 
that where there is perfect love there 
should be perfect confidence; and that 
neither from any motive, however grave, 
should keep a secret from the otber. 

On their return to fhe manor-house they 
were accompanied by Dicky Dart and 
Jenny, who, thongh thrown so much into 
one another's society, were not the best of 
friends, They, too, had their seorets and 
retioences. 

One thing was certain, Hubert Treherne, 
now, by the royal permission, Mordaunt, 
never interfered with Lucy's prerogative 
as undoubted heiress of the house. He 
left the whole and sole direction of money 
matters to her; and thongh advising, and 
counselling, and influencing her, always 
behaved so as to let every one see that she 
was the real mistress of the estate. 

This of itself preyed upon the young 
wife's spirits. In marrying Hubert she 


gave up all claim to the niary com- 
mand, and only nominally retained it, in 
d with her dmother's expreas 





wishes and comman: 

The return to Trendledeep was not made 
without a grand manifestation on the part 
of the tenants, who gave the young mar- 
ried a> & warm reception, which was 
secon by the servants. 

Even Mrs. Church, now that the dame 
was dead, = the most implicit an- 
thority to Lacy; who in her unsophisti- 
cated eyes absorbed all, and su ied to 
all, the old lady's potency and power. At 
all events, she was a true Mordannt, and 
not, like Habert, one who had taken the 
name by royal letters patent. 

As soon as they were installed in the 
manor-house, Lucy became tolerably ab- 
sorbed in the cares of an extensive house- 
hold, which her grandmother had tanght 
her personally to overlook ; while Hubert 
from the first day began a series of ab- 
sencea, which, never alladed to or explain- 
ed, t deep of regret and re- 





Bever appeared to entertain the «lightest 

| @very reason to be so; all her neighbors 
either loved or envied her, while he was 
| considered really and truly a happy man 
| by their numerous visitors. 

And they were very numerous, as at 
| manpor-bouse Engliah rae | 
| tality was d im the good old sty 

to the great satisfaction of the county. 
| Several guests were staying at the manor. | 
bouse—connty neighbours, who came for a | 


day or two, bat who were not usually 
eapfecietecs teh ate. devoted her. | 
| self heartily to the ladies, Hubert did | 
the same for the gentlemen. 


the guests to | 


One morning, with only a hasty assar- 
} ance that he was called away, Hubert 
| Mordaunt rode off, leaving 
the sole care of Lacy. 


7’ There had been some idea of a picnic— 


of a journey to some more than ordinarily 
easant spot in the neighborhood—and 
ubert was to be leader and guide; and 
now he was gone, even without hint why 
or wherefore, and without fixing any date 
for his return. 

No one save Lucy thought anything 
about the matter. In the better classes of | 
society men are so often called away from 
home by business which they do not trouble 
their wives with, that bis absence was con- 
sidered quite a matter of course. 

The expedition to the ruins was not, | 
therefore, deferred ; and even Lucy was as 
happy as she ever could be in the absence 
of ber lord and master. 

They retarned early, dined, and spent 
the evening in the usual amusements. 

Lacy being evidently tired, the ladies 
beat an carly retreat, leaving the gentle- 
men to follow or to go to the smoking-room 
just as they thought r. 

Lacy, having seen all her female friends 
to their chambers, retired to her own with 
Jenny. She very soon dispensed with her 
maid's services, and took up her old post 
of observation at the window, watching, 
with weary longing, like many another 
woman has done, for her hasband's return 

He came home about midnight, dashed 
up to the door on horseback, stayed quite 
half an hour down staira, and when he 
entered her chamber, was both surprised 
and vexed to see her up, and watching 
He was evitently fatigued, and much put 
out. 

“I wish, Lacy, you would not begin to 
contract a very bad habit—that of sitting 
up for me when I am away,” be said, in a 
slightly irritated tone. ‘When I found 
that all the ladies had retired, I took my 
supper—for I was hungry and tired— quite 
hoping to find you asleep when I came up.” 

“IT have always awaited you,” replied 
Lucy, whose heart began to swell strangely 
in her bosom. ‘‘It seems so strange now 
to retire alone.” 

**Onoe for all, Lacy, you must have more 
regard to your health and spirits than to 
cultivate these late hours in the country. 
If lam called away, as I may often be, 
unexpectedly, do not wait for me. It 
would only make me miserable, and do no 


He offered no farther explanation— not 
even the faintest hint of the cause of his 
absenoe, 

Lucy's blood ran cold, and her heart 
seemed to stand still, She had waited up, 
with what sweet hope of confidence she 
only knew, to tell and to be told, and this 
was the end. 

Habert was not absent again for long. 
During that visit, and for some weeks, 
there were abrupt and unexplained depar- 
tares, in which at times Dick Dart partook ; 
but about which to her no explanation was 
vouchaafed. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A DARK REVELATION, 


Tue fixed idea that possessed the unfor- 


| of the heart than women, and Habert she hed fallen out of the custom, and 


rarely went to the door. 

Habert since his wanderings was per- 
bape oftener closeted there than ever, 
sometimes with strange men, whom the 
servants did not know, and who were ad- 
mitted to him secretly, and sent away the 
name. 

One person was always weloome there, 
and that was Dick Dart, who, when be did 
not accompany his master in his wander- 

went away alone. 
ow it happened one morning that Lacy, 
having been out in the quien cutting 
some choice flowers for a dinner party, 
passed that way, and lingered a moment 
at the door, as if balf-inclined to knock 
and enter. She stood still, hesitating « 
moment, and then became aware that the 

door was already ajar. 

Her husband's voice then reached her. 
He was speaking in « quick, sharp, antious 
way that was new to her. 

*‘One thing is positive, she must be 
saved from all sorrow. There is 
and to spare in the world without calling it 
down annecessarily on her innocent head. 
Heaven forgive we for my selfish reserva- 
tions and deceit.” 

* You can trust me, sir,” replied the 
harsh bat earnest voice of the strange 
groom. 

Lacy moved away shocked and terrified. 
The words had fallen upon her like molten 
load The whole sentence was bad enough ; 
but the last 

** Heaven forgive me my selfish reserva- 
tions and deceit.” 

Here was arevelation and the domestic 
whom be had dragged from the mire made 
his confidant. It was wore than a woman 
codld bear, she thought. She wast speak, 
she could endure this silent agony no 
longer. She would speak, she would have 
& positive explanation, and know the full 
measure of her m at once. 

Foolish, hesitating Lacy, why not bave 
spoken, why not have appealed to Hubert, 
who sadly enough, it is true, would have 
told the terrible, the fearfal trath ? 

Bat pride came to the relief of Lacy, 
and when Hubert joined her, a little vexed 

and his handsome face with a gloomy 
shade upon it- she made no remark 

They exobanyed a few words of no par- 
ticular nificance, and then separated, to 
meet y at a formal diuner-party, at 
which Lacy was radiant, and struck every 
one by her aprigbtliness and vivacity. 

Habert was ratber surprised, and even a 
little displeased, to see his wife so rapidly 
play a part which was unnsual to ber. 
Next instant a cload crossed his brow, and 
when he joined the ladies after dinner he 
contrived to whisper to Lucy an instant 


rt. 
** You are alittle feverish. I noticed it 


the wild conclusion that Hul-ert was aloat | 


to subject her to some hamiliating dis 
covery 
of bis having always lowed another in fact, 
an avowal that be he had married her from 
purely interested motives 

Uafortanately, Lacy had prepared her 
self for some such discovery; bat though 
she expected it, she knew full well that the 
trath would be terrible to bear 


\Vi 


CARDEN, 


CHAPTER 
IN THE 


Mra. Church, gving ap into Lacy's room 
soon after her husband's departure, found 
her in tears 

“What can I do for you, Mra. Mor 
daunt! she asked. “ You are not well!” 

There came « fresh burst of teara, and 
Lacy marmwured brokenly something about 
Habert not loving ber, and having secrets 
from ber. 

The master has seoreta'” oried Mra. 
Obureh, wildly. ‘‘So you have found that 
out. Heaven forgive us all! There never 
was a Treberne married a Mordannt buat 
ill came of it. Habert is the beat of all, 
bat yet he has his secret.” 

** He will tell me to-morrow,” said Lacy, 


harshly. 

** He aball, or I will for him,” continued 
the woman, in a stern, cold voice, ‘1 
told the madame bow it would be; bat ahe 
was obstinate, like them all.” 

Lacy listened with perfect awe and 

Jer. Her husband's secret had been 
known, then, to her grandmother, and was 
known to Mra. Cha She pow remem. 
bered the dislike of Jenny to Mr. Tre 
herne, and her soul was filled with double 
an 





there came a solitary consoling 
thought. Her grandmother knew his se 
cret, and yet asked him to marry her. 

Nhe reflected deeply. 

‘* Mra. Mordaunt loved me,” said Lacy, 
at last, ‘‘and surely she could not have 
wished we ill. If she knew my husband « 
secret aud told me not, it was because it 
was for the beat I should not know it.” 

** Perhaps ao.” 

And Mra. Church retired, leaving Lacy 
alone, to dwell upon what sbe had heard 
and resolved on. The night was fine, and 
abe determined to wrap herself up warmly 
and stroll in the garden, where, at all 
oventa, she was free from interruption, 

A thick shaw! and a large hat were suf 
ficient protection from the dews of night, 
and so, the moon shining brightly, and a 
calm, balmy air moving the rose-trees, 
Lacy went down. 

A sheltered path, overgrown by trees, 
ocooupied the centre, and here Lucy, who 
had often strolled there with a manly arm 





all dinner time,” he said, ‘* Shall I excuse 
you to our guests?" 

** By no means, ’ she replied, in a tone of 
surprise and vexation, ‘ Because I was 
in unusual spirits to-day must I be fe- 
veriah ?” 

**Unusnal s«pirita,” he cried, a little 
sadly. ‘‘ May I ask, Lucy, what has oooa- 
sioned them ?" 

**T really do nut know. There are secrets 
which none of as can fathom, Habert, and 
it is best to shun them.” 

And without further explanation she 
joined a neighboring groap. 

** Secrets which none of os oan fathom,” 
he murmured, aa she turned away; ‘pra 
Heaven you may never fathom mine! It 
would deal a fatal blow, I fear me, to your 
ease of mind and happiness. But courage ; 
I yield too much to fear, and shall betray 
myself. 

Lucy was in agonies while speaking thas 
to her husband. Unfortunately, men are 
not so quick-sighted in affairs of the heart 
as women ; and Hubert, instead of ascril- 
ing his wife's manner to cares of mind, 
was certain that ber ailment was physical, 
and capable of explanation and cure. He 

tched her, therefore, with a curious eye 





tanate Lacy was one of a most dang 
and delusive character. Her husband was 
either tired of her, or had never loved her ; 
and so contrived these constant absences 
that the truth, which were they constantly 
together could not be concealed, might not 
be made known to her in a harsh or an- 
pleasant wanner. 

True, when at home, whether before com- 

ny or in the privacy of their chambers, 

abert was all that coald be desired; bat 
anch is the terrible ingenuity with which 
women in matters of love torment them- 
selves, that Lacy accepted all this as mere 
sacrifices at the altar of duty. Even asthe 
mariner clings to the naked rock, from 
which he must ultimately be swept, so did 
she grasp what she — t was the shadow, 
after the substance had, she believed, de- 


And then again, for more than one 
reason, she strove and struggled against 
her own wild notions with an energy born 
of a sense of right and justice. If Hubert 
never had loved her, and bad only married 
her to please her grandmother, or to pro- 
tect her against evil, he was manfully 
striving to conceal the amount of the 
sacrifice he was making, and therefore 
should not be blamed by ber. 

Still, in spite of all her good sense, 
deapite the wbinpesings of her better jadg- 
ment, there swept across ber soul at times 
a donble and horrid suspicion--one that 
sent the life-blood in icy floods back to ber 
heart, aud tore from her the one last link 
that bound her to life and happiness. 

He had married her for her money! 

Poor Lucy! this was agony, indeed; and | 
when the cruel thought assailed ber, what 
she saffered it is impossible for human | 
pen, for poor language, or pom to paint. | 

Her agony was redoubled when the idea 








proach to Lacy. 

She never murmured, néver repined, | 
wade no personal allusions to her source | 
of grief; but she allowed all kinds of wild | 
and strange suppositions to eat like a can. | 
ker to her very heart. | 

Hubert would rise early and scour the 
country half the day, returning at dimner- 
time both weary and thongbtfal, thongh 
never alluding to the subject-matter of | 
his thonghts and cogitations. 

ny Be ge however, this passed away ; 
an youn h 7 A h hh 
again, rts | all bis animal spirits, de- | 
voted himself to all the old amusements 





crossed her mind that these absences could 
only be explained in one way —in visits to | 
the truly beloved. | 

If he had warried her svlely for her 
money, doubtless there was some one else 
in the background upon whom be poured | 
the rich treasures of bis affection. 

Here it was that Lacy was to blame. She 
never spoke, but, like the forlorn damsel | 
who never told her love, allowed the can- 
ker-worm of suspicion to eat into ber very 


m. 
Poor Hubert!—whose one thought was 
to spare her the slightest uneasiness, the 


and usual style of lifeof a country gentle- | faintest touch of pain—how fatally, how 


moan, and to all appearance was happy and 


contented. 

Lacy was not quite satisfied. There 
was, she felt, a drawback somewhere ; but 
as she could not trace it out, and he seem- 
ed to wish it ignored and forgotten, she 
resolved to bow to destiny, and be as happy 
as possible. But when a woman believes 
that there is some secret reason why she 
should not be happy, it is very difficult for 
her to be no. 

Lacy had everything that the world could 
point ont as means of enjoyment. 
She was rich, at the head of an extensive 
establishment ; she had her ; her 
coun house, « D ndsome 
peer en A No one aa be more kind, 
affectionate and rous than Hubert— 


there lay the very sting. He bad married | 





her to please his aunt, and was now trying 
with all bis heart and sonal to to 
have done so from love. So true is it that 


| fearfully art thou jadged. 

Under no circumstances, we repeat, 
should there be want of confidence be- 
tween husband and wife. There is no. 
secret, however terrible, which is not best 

told; and few men have regretted—even 

when the secret was a painfal or even « 
| shameful one—making their wives, as it 
were, their father confessor. 

A wrong avowed and regretted is baif 
es in a woman's eyes. 

at Lucy never entered on the road of 

explanation. She was too certain of ber 
own misery to have the faintest doubt, and 
| she strove, with a courage that was foolish 
| and even wicked, to combat the sorrow 
that had its origin in her own fertile brain. 
| Hubert, like most of his class, had « 
| meorning-seom, where he gave sudience 
to such persons as wanted to see him 
6 8, keepers, the hambler class of visi- 
tors, and such like—and where wowen 
| scarely ever ventured. 
| Lacy bad been there, and always wel- 
comed, oven if Hubert were engaged ; but 








and was glad to see that by degrees she 

rew calmer; and when sabe retired for 

fe night was very much in her usual 
rite. 

He remained in conversation with the 
gentlemen staying in the house antil 
rather a late hour, adjourning to the 
stately old refeotory, which, for modern 

had been transferred into a smok 

-room and card-playing sanctum. 

abert seldom broke into the night; 
bat on this occasion a fourth at whist was 
wented, and he out in for a short time 
not, however, making it very late, as though 
he controlled not others on this point, & 
did himself. 

When he joined Lucy she was asleep. 
Never had she looked more beautiful, as 
she lay in a calm and placid slamber ; that, 
however, had not been obtained without 
a strnggle, for a tear hung on her eye 
lashes. 

“What can the darling have wept 
about?” be murmured; ‘' 1 must ask ber 
Heaven grant that she have no secrets 
from me'” 

The next day he had forgotten his re 
solve, the more readily that Lucy was up 
and out before he awoke, and contrived to 
avoid any private conference with him be 
fore breakfast. 

Then came letters one of the chief ex 
and there 


i her, lked up and down, musing 
deeply on the past and the future, 

The yirl was at the same time positive 
and romantio. She believed in no love but 
the one first and unbroken troth which 
Hubert had sworn to her, and in which she 
had until lately believed. 

Better, she thought, to believe still than 
be rudely undeoesived. Such was Lucy's 
theory ; bat none the leas did the shadow 
fall upon her soal, as she decided in her 
own mind that Habert had once loved an- 
other —still loved her having wedded her 
to please his aunt, and partly, perhaps, 
from some sudden liking for herself. 

However strong-minded a woman may 
be, however earnestly and seriously abo 
may resolve to bear her cross, in the se 
oret recesses of her own heart such a dis 
covery and such a resolve are fraught with 
anheard.of misery 

At the moment when Lacy made up her 
mind that it was so, and she must bear it, 
the pang was none the leas acate; and 
thongh she, perhaps, never loved ber hus 
band more, never did she feel more utter 
wretohednesa. 

** But [ will be strong, I will be generous 
and, perhaps, he may learn to forget her 
iam Ghee have taken him, onl salle 
love me.” 

She stood still with folded arma, under 
the shade of a heavy-bougbed tree, being 
concealed by a dark and gloomy shadow. 

At this instant she heard footsteps and 
voices. 

** You can't see my lady to-night you 
eint't fit,” said the earnest, almost menac 
ing, voice of Dick Dart. “Come along 
with me, and I'll hide you until morning. 

‘Ans you will, Master Dick, but youll 
pay me for this to-morrow.” 

t was ber husband she could swear to 
him —who stood within half-adozen yards 
of her, to all appearance under the in 
fluence of liquor. 

Dick Dart, with an indignant look, held 
him tightly by the arm, and led him away 
in the direction of the ivy-clad tower, or 
pretended ruin 

This was, then, the diagraceful and fatal 
secret. He drank, and in his caps was com 
pelled to be absent from her from all 
and Dick Dart, his devoted domestic, knew 
all about it 5 

In a dream, walking like a somnambu 
list, attracted as the bird is by the fatal 


serpent, Lucy Mordaunt followed in their | 


track. 

They entered the house, leaving the 
door open, Lacy crouched on the bench 
outside, where she could dintinoetly mare 





citementsa of a country house 
were several for Hubert. 

One made Lim start, and glance with a | 
heightened color and scared mien toward | 
Lacy, who avoided his glance 

She had seen his quick look, however, 
apd had noticed that he concealed the let 
ter which he bad received. 

About an hour later, he canght Luey | 
almost alone, giving some orders to Mra. | 
Church 

* Lacy,” he said, with something like | 
hesitation, *‘I am again called away on 


business, and may be detained. If I ck 
not return to-night do not be uneasy 
*T shall be uneasy, of course,” she re 


plied, a little sharply; ‘bat, of course, | 


must sulbmit 
* You speak str he con 


nyely, Lucy, 


tinned, lingering cear ber 


* Not more than you act,” she cried, a» 
Mra. Charch discreetly moved away 

“Do you think so?" he said in a musing 
way, ‘well, perhapald». There may be 
reasons for it, however, which you cannot 
aopderstand.” 

* Beeanse I am not tried. I have no 
secrets why lave you’ she asked, pas 
sionately. 

** Secrets’ Do you think Ihave secrets ? 
he continued, very sadly and sorrowfally 
‘Well, well, perhaps I have. But if you 
wish it you shall know all; it was neither 
jast nor honest, I dare say, to wed you 
without telling the truth at be satisfied 
on wy return to-morrow you shall know 
all, even, Lacy, my darling if it separates 
as forever. 

And overcome |\y strange emotions he 
turned away, and shortly after left the 
bouse. 

Lacy retired to ber room, petiifled with 
astonishment and dread. At last she was to 
know what it was that stood Letacen her 
self aud ber bustand —she was to learn the 
secret that was slowly but surely under 
mining their lovewnd confidence. 

A womans imagination travels faster 
than any known means of conveying 
thought, aud Lucy rushed immediately to 


| to ber 


Dick, while bis companion had hin back 
Dick placed glanson and a bottle 
on the table, and then pulled out carde 

“Thave no money, said the ghost, ax 
it seemed to her, of the hasband of her de 
parted happiness ‘The lady was cruel 
why did she leave it to the wicked woman 
with the wolden locks 

‘* Just becanse she 
eare of it 

* Bat money is made for wen, Never 
before in the histery of the Mordaunt* 
was everything left to the woman, exompt 
Lady Hester, and the girl Lacy with the 
vreat cruel eyes and the loud voce I 
wanted to tell ber before the lady, tat the 
lady was cruel, and said [ shoul! have 
none of her woney if I were vot aret, and 


knew how to take 


I was yuiet 

The groom smiled griuly 

* What did she do then’ Why leave 
all her money to the girl. Kat I! 
will play, be said, with « wild, half in 
toxicated chuckle, ‘for it must all 
mine shall be. Dick, when | am rich 
when | have the money, and she ian not 
master, well have life on the deep, there 
shall be bourses and dogs and rare sport 
eb, Dick bart. 

And he drained a bumper of brandy 

Lacy fled, horror »tricken and disgusted 
Her noble busband, the refined and ele 
gent Hubert, a grasping miner, who tn hin 
mad demre to clatch wealth, in bia deter 
mination to obtain his aunts inheritance, 
had taken to drink, It was horrible, too 
horrible, and could only be explained by 
one theory too much love of gold bad 
drives Lim mad 

It was « fearful discovery, but it ex 
plained mach , the seene in the werden on 
ber first arrival, her bushaud « suddeu fits 
of absence of mind, bis hurrying away 
when the fit came on, and now his coming 
home, and hiding ander the care of lick 
Dart io the rain, where he could give way 
to his farious passions undetected 

It was ao fearful, a borrible discovery 
bat now that she knew all, what was to be 
done? 


te 


that she was to hear « confession | 


| 
chamber, how she orept into bed, and, 


strangely enough, slept soundly indeed, 

woke pot antil Mra. Obarch broaght ber 

| her breakfast in bed 

| “* The master is not come home,” «he 
said. ‘bat I daresay he won't be long I 
have told them all you are not well 

| lLaey looked at ber with a strange and in 

| quiring glance 


mad ! 

* Geod heavens!” cried Mra. Church, in 
& state of great alarm, “ who has been 
chattering? My poor dear, you are fever 
tah and i 

* Yeu-aay so let none come near me 
I must sleep,” said Lacy, and olatched 
her pillow wiht 

An boar later, a woll known step en 
tered the room. Lacy by « powerful 
effort contrived to feign sleep. He han 
over her, saying to Mra. Ohburoh, who ati 
remain: 

** Bhe has either discovered something of 
has been told something. Poor darling! 
“Tis a terrible awakening for her. Heaven 
knows I would have spared her,” said 
Hubert, earnestly and solemnly, ** but it 
waa not to be. She sleeps’ Heaven shield 
my innocent lamb from too great suffering 
because of the curse of our race |” 


“A course indeed, drink and gold,” said 
Mra Church, solemaly 

“Silence, on your life! Would you 
blast her ears with the foal seand?! 


Would that the gold bad never been if it 
be to cause misery, Would that it had 
been left to me,” he added, with a sigh ; 
**it bad been better so.” 

And, ay kinsed Lacy and yes 
away, bor eufle soe 
any more of him ‘ot that — : 

Lacy was stunned with horror, Ever 
word ber husband had uttered by her . 
od coquers to confirm her worst fears. 

or in her t state did she pause to 
reason or reheot Neither would she have 
any one for a confidant. 

After luncheon the fever abated, and 
Lucy ordered ber carriage, Mra. Oharch 
resisted at first, but Lacy was calm and 
peremptory. A drive would do her . 
abe said, and the faithful attendant y 

Mra. Mordaunt was absent some hours, 
and when she returned her guests had all 
departed. A kind of panic had taken pos 
session of them. 

Mra. Mordaant was ill, would see no 
one, drove out mysteriously in a carriage. 
Doubtless it was some contagious disease. 

Lacy smiled when she heard the news, 
and then went straight to her room, 

“T shall be better for a might's rest,” 
she said, later in the evening, ‘Do not 
let me be disturbed, even by my husband." 

Mre. Ohuroh thought that the reat might 
be useful, and an she wished it, left her 
naistress alone. 

Lucy did not go to bed for a long time 
She sat at a table weeping bitterly, Then 
she closed her door and windows, shat oat 
every glimpse of day, and prepared for 
her vast and terrible enterprise. 


CHAPTER XVIL 
IN THE DARK SHADOWS, 


It was about ten o'clock when Hubert 
Mordaunt entered the house. His mien 
was decidedly excited, bat there was a 
beam of satisfaction in his expression, 
which seomed to indicate that he was the 
bearer of good news, 

Well,” he cried, addressing Mra. 
Ohureh, ‘‘ and how ia Laoy ?' 

“TL hav'n't seen her. t bested early, 
but she bade me not disturb her on any 
pretence, even if you retarned, Mhe 
wanted reat.” 

** When was this? 

** Laat night.” 

*‘And she in not yet up. Come with 
me, Lacy is either ill, or something ia the 
matter,” 

With a wildly beating heart he advanced 
along the 5 Ke, andl | hia wife's 
door. 

It was strewn with litters, and the bed 
wan empty. 

“Woman, where is she’ he oried, 
clutching the arm of the terrified house 
keeper, 

‘* What is this?” she gasped, showing « 
letter. 

Hie tore it open with frenzied haste, 
looked at a few lines, and groaned 

“What can she moan? Merciful hoa 
vens! ‘fione! gone!” he exclaimed, 

** Gone, air! | 

* Listen, woman, and if you are sane 
and Lam mad, explain to me as beat you 
may what the darling writes, for I know 
not : 








‘Married to a man who in my own 
hearing has confessed that my money was 
hia attraction who has taken to drink in 
preference to abiding by hia bargain, I oan 
not but release bim from what in worse 
than heathen bondaye, How | loved him 
he will never, can never know. I songht 
not fortune it was thrust apon me, and 
freely L resign that which has caused me 
| the crowning misery of my life. Lot none 
I shall never be found, Of that 
| which is mine T take @ part, to carry mo 
| where IT never can be traced. Farewell! 

Your wish that the money should have 

been left to you apoken over my own 
rratitied 
and learn to forget the past 





seek me 


sin no more 


bendaide ia fio! 


Within this was enclosed a deed, ere 
euted the day before, 


manor house aod all the property abso 


lutely to Ilabert Treherne Mordaunt 

“May Heaven have mwerey on me 
cried the young man “Will you explain 
this, woman / 


There in some fatal mistake 
did sey thet the night before Mra Mor 
dauut was in the parder 


have seen? 

Poo much yroaned Hubert, with 
aygourting woe depicted on his eounte 
hance but she shall be found, yon, 
found — found 


Aud a he shirieked these words rather 
than said them, be fell with a terrible 
orash upon lis wifes bed. When a doctor 
came be proclaimed bin to bein a burning 
fever, which had attacked the brain, the 
very fonuntain and citadel of life 

Ibe tumalt in the house waa fearful 
Mrs (burch, who alone understood what 
was the watter, could give uo other ex 
planation than that Mre Mordanunt, who 
was herself ill, had left the house in « state 
of deliriam, leaving behind her a wild and 
incuoberent letter 

All that could be done was ty bunt for 
the ucfortunate lady, whose inexplicable 
Hight bed brought her hushand to the very 
verge of death 

Mrs. (burch entered inte ne farther es 
planations, bat carefully secured the letter 
andl paper left by her mistress 

Dick Dart appeared the most puzzled of 
all, and yet the most ardent in parwuit 

Kat for « long time every effort was 
useless Meauwtile, dangerously ill, his 
head shaved, hia room darkened, doing 
battlo buarly with death, lay the master uf 
the Luase He vecupted an extensive bed 
roow loosing vot on the lawn 

His iness endured three weeks |efore 
be was able ty understand a word, or give 
Gtlerauce lo a rativual question 


Lucy never knew how she regained ber | 


‘Have ever any of the Trehernes teen 


taking over the | 


Jenny | 


What could she | 


| Hie Gest words were for Lacy 


* No tidings,” was the reply 
And the young man relapsed into « 
dark and gloomy silence, which quite 
alarmed his alecdioal attendant. 
“Unless something he done,” he said, 
‘we shall never make mach of Master 
| Habert Mordaunt. Cannot hie wife be 
j traced? His life is wrapped ap wholly in 
her” 

Mra. Charch shook her head, set every 
| engine in motion, even to advertising, and 
| bo advantage was derived from it 4 
Not the remotest trace of Lacy Merten 

Mordaant coald be foand 
| Habert became sullen and melancholy, 
refusing to see even his intimate frienda 
The doctorand Mra Charoh grew seriously 
alarmed, and would have had ae nurse in his 
room 

“There is bat one nurse could do me 
= he replied, ‘and she has left me 

wonld rather be alone Open the shutters, 
that I may gaze at the trees,” 

This soon became his solitary pleasare 
That only lasted 9 few days, when, after 
Mra. Churob and Jenny thoaght they heard 
strange and angry voices in his room, 
he suddenly had the window and shatters 
closed again. They little suspected what 
all this meant, 

Then there came to see him one Milas 
Kegan, a amooth. oft spoken . 
sonage, whom, to the horror of all, Mr 
Habert had sent for to manage his home 
as steward and adviser. 

The very name was Neither 
Mre. Charch nor Jenny wai to be dis 
Gaoens they left the house of their own 


All the old servants were diam 


4 
Erk 


hoase in abundance; bat none but 
gers were, invited. 
Tne wh 


of Mordaunt appeared to have Cngupemens 
into a mere sot, thinking of ing bat 
eating, drinking and oa or any other 
game in which cunning and Ancase were re- 


Hubert never left the estate, while all busi 
ness matters were transacted by Milas 
Kewan 

Mra Churoh, Jonny and Diok Dart re 
moved to London, the latter more grieved 
and cut op than any of those to whom 
Hubert had been kind, Mra, Chareh and 
Jenny had money, while Dick had very 
little 

When he had seen Mra. Uburoh installed 
in a comfortable home « cottage near 
London | his intention of 
seooking for Lu 

* Diok ain't 
he won't be | 





oy. 

_ but if he fads her, 
foding Master Hubert.” 
"Too late! He's gone forever!” 

* No, not gone, bat wn ‘maid Diok, 
with a cunning look, and he began his 
search, which, however, at the end of 
several years, was no further advanced 
than ever 

lo the meantime, what had beoome of 
the rash, impulsive girl, who, without 
meaning it, had brought upon innocent 
heads sv much fearfal suffering ? 

(1) be continued in our nest, Commenced in Ne ai.) 

—_— 


Ever My Queen. 
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OHAPTER XXXIL 
THE DEAD KETUANS TO LIFk 

Ir was somewhat late the nest day when 
the Marjuis of Mt. Leonards, having given 
Lister ample time to recover bia sobriety, 
entered the room in which he bad caused 
that worthy to be placed. 

“Tf am your lordship's most humble, 
moat obedient servant to command,” he 
exclaimet, with alow bow. 

You know where you are’ responded 
the marqaia, ourily 

Lister made an inapiration of the air 
with his lips, He partly tarned his face to 
the landacape seen through the window. 

*T dreamed, my lord marqaia,” he an 
awered, ‘that | was swimming in a lake of 
boiling sulphur in the capacious and in 
flammatory regions of Satan, and | awoke 
to find myself in Varadiae A‘ laradise 
Lost’ tome, my lord, when I was thrast out 
of it, another Adam, with a 

The marquis rained his hand impatiently 
to interrnpt him Cold as an icicle and 
stern to rigidity, he did not betray a sign 
of the ewotion which was troubling his 
| breast and mind. He merely regarded 
Lister with « baughty austerity, and said, 
ooldly 

* Pollow me 

Then he turned, and moving along the 
corridor, descended « fight of «tains to a 
room which Lister well remembered It 
wasone ty whieb the marjaia, when Vie 
count Hesgtingleigh, was mach attached 
| for in it were stored all the articles 
which he set 





they 
were many and varies on 
either as tokens of 
tions which 


nemeory, 
had «a 


4 secret valre 
or for son 
mye ial place if hit estimation 

on ¢ listers eyes raced in 

It happened 
condition as it 
was puitted it Nothing 
seemed ty have been altered in the arrange 
nothing moved from the place it 


° ant 


tering at 
familiar recognition ronod it 


to be exactly in the same 


when he last 
tuont 
hal foruerly ipied 

bes, there was one object, and the mar 
quls tomediately drow hia attention to it 
by advancing at once to the spot where it 
leaned ayatneat the wall, and reversing tte 
porttion 

it was the portrait of « lely, painted 
with masterly ability Lister tostantly 
recoynized it with an involuntary groan 

* You remember this person‘ observed 
the mangas, valy acd interroyatively 

Laster ylanced furtively at hia face 
marble was ever whiter, and the featares 
y had been chiselled vat 


he 


were wet as if th 
of the sane matertal 
“Tt would be impossible for me to for 
get that unhappy young lady whom | knew 
inte Hastingleigth, be an 
in dertones, after « momen 


as the \ ine 
awere| in an 
tary silence 

* In eho alive? demanded the marqgais, 
with a sharp suddenness which male the 


tuan start 
‘Alive’ he faintly repeated 
‘Aye, alive, rejnned the marjuis 


sternly, and with wonderful self-control 
“If any one can answer that «aestion, 
youarehe The woman Marchmont, yoar 
wife, had, | know, a secret on that pytnt 





































































































































































































fhe would not, after she bed epparently 
terminsted all relations with me sod my 


house, herve kept that secret from you 


The women ebom | married a+ Anne 


tien of your lord 
aal who never com 


Merchmont, at the 
hip, eae on tnd 


maniceted to her left hand ehet ber right 


band bed been guilty of, if she had & mo 
tive to keep silent sbhont it,” 
Lister, with an incisive emphasia 


her left band certainly ber left hand, my 
lord 


* Does she live 1" rettersted the mar: ais, 


with « slight elevation in bie voice 


Agsin Lister glanced up at him ander 


hie evebroes 


“As well ask of me, my lord marqais, 
whether the Preaident of the United Mates 


be at the present moment enjoying « cigar 
he anaes red, ceativasly 
will, shoot a child « besatifal, 
jnmecent end, therefore, mort inbamenly 
treated child end I will , 

* Rilence'” interrapted the mar, si, per 
emptorily, and with an angry gestore of 
bie hand “‘Anewer my questions only, 
and in no way wander from them When 
you were living with your wife March 
mont, after you hed qnitted Hestinyleigh 
Oourt, as you, = a belheved forever, you 
must have erohenged and shared mutos! 
coetidences The terrible events of that 
night ot ef the Stepping Stones eval! 
not have failed to be « fruitfal subject «f 
conversation between you) The woman 
Marchmont pomsssses an important secret 
in connection with it I haew she does, 
mark that Whatie it” 

Laster robbed hie bends briskly, and 
acomed to be sipping boiling bot liyatd 
He shifted hie eyes reetlessly from the 
maryjals to the beentiful face ip the pictare 
and beck again, apparently debating in bis 
mind what avewer be abould give 

“Anewer me, man, without eqaivoces 
tion,” urged the mary ats, heroely ,  anawer 
me, end trathfally, You do pot compre 
hend what «lie may cont you: Was lady 
Hastingleigh drownet at the Btepping 
Hiones on that night in all reapecta so 
accursed to me? 

Jister drew himeelf ap to an erect pos 
ture, and assuming « depertment which 
for bim was dignified, he answered 

‘My lord marqais, my life is aa e piece 
of thread which has been steeped io sul 
phor, and to which alight has been applied 
it is consoming slowly and surely I 
therefore, fear no threat, and cannot |» 
moved by menaces, There tsa young, fatr 
glo kovely, gracefal creature, ine perl 
ous condition your child, my lord 

* T eill not hear a word respecting ber, 
interrupted the mar ate, panstonately 

Hat you moat, if you would have me 
speak, ‘rejotned Lister, firmly ‘You 
cannot foree me to say what I know, bat 
you may bribe me 

‘Name your price I will aooede to 
your terms, however ettortionate,” re 
turned the marquate, eowerly 

“I do pot ask for money, returned 
Lister, quickly, with @ curious loftiness 
“ Thongh needy to beegary, 1 am pot eo 
al ject a eretoh as to continue to help tn 
keeping that eweet young child in « posi 
tion so wickedly and tnfamonsly beneath 
the one to which she is entitled 1 may, 
my lord, your daughter 

“Again, man’ ee rey the marquis, 
with extreme anger feehing from his eyes 

Lister threw up bis bands violently, and 
coptinaed, sapedlg 

“Again, again, and again « thonsand 
times again’ he all bat shouted ‘She 
je & wronged innocent in extreme peril, 
with only the conscious rectitade of a pare 
mind to keep her from falling tn the snares 
of one as well born as yourself, and aa 
handsome as an Apollo liow poor a safe 
goerd that is, my lord maryjuis, you cannot 
fail to remember 

“Lrepeat 1 will not bear you, he im 
petaously rejoined "TD acknowledge no 
child If the thing you speak of became a 
soldier's drudge | should re) noe 

“No, po pet you,” rejoined Lister, 
quickly “Ll know your natare, my lord, 
letter However, | have made a mental 
vow to do my beet to see her restored to 
ber rightful position Hor recagnition by 
you, my lord, te my bribe her replace 
ment in the noble home from which she 
was co crvelly divoarded will be my fee 
ber heppiness the only reward | shall care 
te claim = She fe an inmowent vietin = your 
lordebip will, at least, admit that 

The marquise turned from him impa 
tently, and paced the room with ean 
irritated manner luster followed bim 
with a shu lling step 

“lL oderstand me, he pressed, “I do 
not ask you to bind yourself to a blind 
bargain bat when | have laid before you 
one or teo facts whieh may serve to die 
abuse your mind of some false tmpreasions 
reepecting yonder hapless lady, I shall ex 
pect your promise the promise of a man 
ef benor and a gentioman that you will 
give the poor clild« case a fair hearing 
and your profound attention 

The marqats panes abroptiy in bis 
walk, and fastened his eyes inyuiringly on 
him 

* Faplein yourself, man he ercleimed 

My lent, Lapproach my sal ject with a 
full sereeof ite delioacy, anewered Lister, 
in @ seutwiaed and a respectful tone 

“Speak oat and te the point, 
powed the mana, impetaousty 
are only torturing me 

* Wine#iy, my lend, rejoined Lister, in 
quicker topes, and with more energy, 
“your suspicions against the Adelity of 
my lady were raised by « letter 1 shall 
be able to prowe by and by to you, that 
in the interval between ber marriage t 
you and the dey on which she received 
that letter, she newer saw the writer, nor for 
months previously, and certainly pot since 
thet borritde night 

The meryjuie waved bie band 


inter 
“you 


“Nothing, he observed, contempt 
@-aaly 

“ Ewervthing, arged Lister, rapidly, 
“te you to ber. to to your child 


The mar started 

“Ob, everything, continned Lister, 
repidiy, and © ith mach earnestness. * That 
letter was @ ppoteoned shaft, sent quivering 
inte your eemp throcgh the wicked spite 
of a meligvant woman, who bed devoted 
herself to the svergement of her sisters 
wrongs, bat my eval for it, my lady's 
good name ie as free from actual guilt 
es ensaliied sanow. Consequently, her poor 
innocent 

“ Vou have not anewered the question | 
pat te you, interrapted the marjais, ab 


y 
** Repeat it, my lord.” 


“Wes Lady really 


wes only too pa'peble 


| 
between you the victim of a juggle, a | 
cache am eemthen, € cupeun tho Gtibenen ot 


& guilty creatare '~ 
* You were certainly deceived if be 
heved thal the visovuntens im the 
Baris Pool,” Lister, with « pe 
eulier Gattering of the eyelids “It is 
easy to be cheated when we wish to be.” 
The marc did not aflect to hear 


retarned } 
“Lease you heave meade innocent persone suffer, 


“Ask me, if you 
one 
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beard, and He will reanite them, for that 
it wee the viecwuntess herself, living. 
bresthiog Ii ewear 

** Whe i” cried « votes near to him, with 
a enddenness which meade bim leap 

He drew away bis barnd:, and beheld the 
mar cise before bim, staring excitedly at 
him 

“My «my wife,” he gasped, hardly 
knowing whet he said 

"The women who thie moment left 

a’ rened the ma’; tia, eagerly 

He nodded bie head ia reply, for he was 


After a concealed stragg!e with bie emo 
trons, be salbjoined 

* Of course you are prepared to furnish 
me with evidence that the person of whom 
we bave been speaking liver’ 

1 did not risk my life to emateh you 
from @ watery grave uulese I wae prepared 
to make your lordabip ace what « dreadfal 
error you heve o mm itied and how mack 


anewered | ister, with an eipreasive bod of 


the bead 
Innocent!” repeated the merquia, with 


 ecorpfal carl of bie lip. “At least, 1 aneble to speak 

may believe the evidence of my own Hae shall not escape me,” exclaimed 

eyes? the meryais, between his teeth, * thoayh 
“Hy no means not elways,” appended she were es fleet as « reindeer,” and be 


rashed from the room 

"We are all miserable proposers, and 
Heaven works ite wonders in ite own wey, 
mottered Lister, with « bewtidered, desod 
look, a¢ be fuliowed the direction the mar 
ats hed taken 


“legertemein would be 
lhe convineed by proufe 
farnish you with on 

shakeable evidence thet the Vieconntess 

Hestingle'gh was a0 innocent gad me 

od lady, and that her deer, sweet child, 

who hase been reecned from actual death to 

he in danger of a mors! death if we do net 

look sharp, bas been the most inhumanly 
wronged of oll partion 

1 will give you the chance,” etolaimed 

the marqnis, pressing his temples with his 


Liater, quickly 
po ert if you did 
alone, aod I wi! 


CHAPTER \XXIIL 
(LEV ELASD Deak Make 4 BEVELATION 


The will power that is the spiritaali«tic 
term. we believe, for the strange influcnce 


hands “If Ll conld only be broaght to be whieh Cleveland Dysart wielded over Echo 
lheve line in #0 extraordinary & manner wae 

“You sbell be bronght to fuer and not permitted by bim to lose any of its 
that te better than staple belef,” mr joined force so long as he remained in her pre 


Lister, rabling bie hands with an air of eence He was bat too conscious of the 
satiafaction “‘Ouly be pleased to order 
mea meal, I have fasted long, and thengh 
I feel like « spirit of vengeance, I beve 
a faintness of stomach joh dues pot 

lagree with energy, perseverance and de 
termination Once satisfied in the ebdomt 

‘pal regions I will ask you to accompany 
me in the task of bunting up one whe 
knows al! the trath, and from whom Ioan that period of his life when, dazzled by 
extract it by pressare, as you express the | her sup loveli , be threw bimself 
oll from linseed. She shall tarn (Qoeen's | in her path, be had only janet obtained his 
evidence in more than the one sense captaincy by parchases, aud it had almost 

* You refer to yoar wife?" ethausted bis means. He was not, there 
“I do.” fore, able openly to offer himeclf as « 
* Follow mea, ejaculated the marquis, suitor for ber hand, her father being, as 
with an atr of feverish impatience. ‘1 we have seen, involved, and looking to her 
will not lose en hour in settling this horri. disposal toa wealthy husband as the means 
ble anoertainty snepense has become in. | of reheving bim from bis pecuntary diffi 
en yportalie to me ecalties; bat he lost ne opportanity of en 
tte quitted the room, and Lister fol | deavoring to win her a fections. 

lowed him with a shofting atep He was civeedingly bandsome, of a 

While seated before a repast which the somewhat delicate organization, and was 
marquis had ordered for ieee, aod then endowed with « pair of dark eyes of mar 
left him to pariake of alone, Lister ate and | vellous color and brilliancy— those eyes of 
mombled and nodded his bead signifi. men which most o are instantly at- 
eantly tracted by 

“1 will be « teetotaller,” he muttered, At that time he was unconscions of the 
with hie mouth fall. ‘a tee tee double. possession of the faculty of the willpower, 
teototaller, anutil | bave seen that poor little and when he concentrated all bis energies 
queen of my heart and my memory moving | to induce the Etheline of that day to recip 
queentibe in these proud halla, Ab!’ 1) rvcate his passion, he thought he was only 

obeying the urgings of an inoontrollable 


mereotleasly to ererctee it 

He had loved her mother when her ene 
with a passion thet aleorbed every faculty 
and every consideration There was no- 


achieve for her, no sacrifice at 
would have hesitated to make her hia At 








wonder whether she remembers what | 
told her when | parted with ber long years | and aomingled love 
age whether slo bas ever repeated the The ceaseless promptings of this love 


compelled bim to follow ber like ber own 
shadow, to cross ber path at every tarn, 
and to suffer no chance of forcing ber to 
see the effect her charms had bad upon 
him op to the very moment when destiny, 
if it may be ao stated, placed them together 
alone on one ooeasion, and gave him the 
coveted opportanity to make an avowal of 
hia attachment 

This be did with a torrent of fervid elo- 
quence, with such earnest, almost piteous 
pleading, that the young girl at whose feet 
he knelt, whose hands be clasped — nay 
clntohed and whore eyes he transfixed 
with bis own, found herself bewildered, 
dared, powerlorns 


name of Lister, and * Lord hear me, I live 
in hope Lord Lor 
He suddenly stopped, and his eyes grew 
to twice their size ae an olject pear to the 
door canght hw vision 
lt was the form of a ntately yet graceful 
lady, more like an apparition than a living, 
breathing creature The faee, thongh 
changed, was un jaestionably the original 
of that portrait upon which he had gazed 
with hamid eyes scarce an hoar before 
Iie arose impulsively from hia seat, 
trembling like an aspen. ile drew his 
shabing bands together, and gasped, hoarne 
ly aud tremulously 
** My lady my lady” 
Nhe rateed her hand quickly to impose 
| silence, and closed the door hoineleaaly be 
hind ber, Then she glided hastily to him, 
bent her wan, careworn face te hia, and 
whispered, in a tone of agonized appeal, 
which thrilled every Obre of hin easily.«x 
cited nerves 
**My child my darling where is ashe? 
He gasped with open mouth, and coakl 
not artioulate a word 
1 overbeard all that passed in your 
lords private chamber abowe, abe pur 
aned, in hurried, scarce audible, accenta, 
“and | dare not stay here a second longer 
All Lask of you isto tell me where I oan 
flial her her Oh, L have anffered 
wo muoh, so deeply In the name of 
charity, of merey, of lleaven, give me the 
information, I beg of you 
lie tried to momten his parched lips, te 
force some sounds throngh hie throat, Lat 
a spasmextic sound only tssned thence 
* She was entrusted to Marchmont — you 
You are not so anonataral, 
you have net the mo 


no home io her heart: the attention, the 
flatteries, (he bumage of a host of admirers 
had pleased and occasionally flattered her 
nataral vanity, bat not one oat of the crowd 
had specially moved her, antil she had 
suddenly beheld the davaling eyes of Clevo 
land Dysart fastened upon ber, Then « 
strange, loerplicable thrill went through 
her frame, which, however, was even more 
like a senve of dread than it waa a fecling 
that Lis eyes were the most entrancing she 
had ever neon 

She knew not the lore which bad attracted 
herto him. She did not saspect—oould 
not, indeed, have imagined —that possess 
ing « superior power of will, he forced her 
to believe what he wished ber to believe ; 
and indaced her to confess that his love 
was returned, when it was only her imagi 
nation which bed been enthralled. 

Overjoyed beyond description at the 
trembliog, balf-adrigbted adminaton be had 
won from her confused brain and qviver- 
ing lipa, he did not permit ber any pause 
to recover herself aud examine thorougtly 


claim 


wartried her 
wo relentions as abe 


tive,” she urged, more passionately than 

ever, “have pityon me Lam not mad inte the state of ber heart, bat followed 
now. I so yearn to press my darling to her steps constantly, wrote to her in se- 
my heart, be merciful ' eret, and, alas for her, met her in secret, 


renewing bis vows and bie pleadings, giv 
ing her no time to think or reflect, to do 
aught, indeed, bat to believe that she loved 
him with an «fection almost eqnalling in 
intensity bis own 

Hie know that bia proposition for her 
hand to ber father would be rejected with 
scorn, and he was plotting to contrive an 
elopement, although he had not even 
broached such a project to her, when bis 


She would have sunk in her frenzy of 
appeal upon ber knees to him, but he ar 
rested ber and forced out 

"My lady my lady marehioness 

“Hash she interrupted, agitatedly 
“po pame- po tiie, not yet, not yet 

With the seared look of # hind who knew 
himeelf to be face to face with an appari 
tien, with the trembling limbs of one who 
ie eoffering under an attack of dei 


tum fre 


wens, be thrust bis hand into a pocket in regiment was suddenly ordered to the 
the breast of his coat and pulled out a south of Ireland 
greasy, dilapidated pocket book Hesearch Then came « burried and peasionate 


perting, and he saw ber no more until he 
met her in the Mermit's Dell, as described 
in the openiog chapter, still in secret, but 
the wife of another 

On that lest occasion he had fallen by 
the ballet from the pistol of the Marqais 
of Bt. Leonards, then Viscount Hastisg 
leigh, bat he had been only stanned by a 
greze on his temple, and when be came to 
bis senses he saw the prove form of the 
visooant lying on the grasa, with a flood of 
moonlight playing on it, and making it a 
ghastiy object in that lonely, silent spot. 

He fled from the spot, rejoined his regi- 
ment, then on the eve of embarkation for 
ludia, and left the kingdom in the full be 
lef that be hed avenged the loss of Ethe- 
line by taking the life of ber busband 

It was not for some years that be di« 
covered that bis ballet had not inflicted a 
fatal wound; but when he did it awakened 


ed among wome faded papers within it, 
and drew forth one which he offered to 
her 
TL wae fotoed apart from the dear on 
when she was bat an ange! child, he said, 
with obattering teeth, as if be were shiver 
ing with cold, “and I did not see her 
again for years a woman grown, a sylph 
like creature, We met by chanee, bat I 
knew her at a glance, for how coald | have 
passed anremembered a face | had worn 
in mind, my heart, as the only treasure 
worth preserving there I saw her again 
in a time of fearfal danger, and lost her 
ae | thonght forever, bat no, an all-di 
recting Providence brought me within a 
few paces of ber as she was entering a 
house ath nded by agentloman | had no 
) opportunity to speak to ber, bat I made 
| inquiries, and found that the house she 
entered was the reanience of (ieneral Cleve 





land Dysart ell bis alamberin tea, and aronsed 
A scarcely.suppressed hoarse scream what be foand to bave been an inextin- 
baret from the lady's lips guishable bate. He discovered, too, that 


his love for Etheline had come beck to him 
with a force which amazed and agonized 
him, and the conviction that, althoagh he 
look of antiety ‘she will be safe there had heard She had perished on that fatal 
she must be. The ¢ 1 basa splendid night, she was, in memory, at least, as 
re ” dear to him as ever, gave only additional 
lady clasped ber hands virulence to the lignant ani ity he 

** Have merey, Heaven '" she ¢jsculated, bore the man who bad robbed him of her. 
im extreme anguish “persecute me not With theee feelings be arrived in Eog- 
= sorely.” land, bent upon satiating bis PP d 
Bhe read the address upon the paper vengeance, but withoat having arranged 
with an almost frantic movement of ber any plan in hie mind; and so, as destiny 
willed, encounterea the dangbter of the 
woman be had so deeply loved, and who, 
an be believed, bad so cruelly deceived bim. 
In Etheline the daughter be saw the 
Etheline he had worshipped. In ail re- 
apects she red identical with the 


* Na, po!” she exclaimed, in accents of 
horror, ** pot there not there! 
** Yeo-there,” be reaponded, with o« 











** I must resone ber from him, or all in. 
deed will bave ended for me forever,” abe 








abe bad entered 11. Etheline who taken ve all his 
He stood wotnal for a minute, until senees when be first beheld . and for. 
| be found thet wes alone, and then he getting the lepee of time which hed wroaght 


many changes in bim, he felt on 
with ber now as be bed then. It 


| “It was she—the viscountess! the vie- not oceur to him that time would work 
countess ber mother — ber mother, changes in bis Etheline'’s face and form 
alive, in ber senses, and on wey tore. He had remembered ber as she was on 
join ber child Did I not tell the babe to parting from ber, young and beaatiful ; 

| pray to the Lord to hear her! He bas and unconsciously be expected to find her | 


advantage it geve him, and he resolved | 


thing be would not have attem to | 
ich he | 


Love until that moment bad really bad | 


| had brought her hither, that she was help- 


| or guide them, or even to care what shape 


| go weary of even life itself, 


fand a toilet which befitted the acknow 


| anny worning like to this brushing out 


looks unchanged. He saw in the Etbeline ten scross the eyes by a lightning flesh 
who was now in bis hands the exact coun 
terpart of the object of his adoration, and 
it is easy to comprehend that at once 
be transferred to ber the love which bad 
never been diminished, or even weakened 
by time or space 

Hie successfal meeting with the woman 
who had +o long bad Etheline ander ber 
care, and the lavish ase of money. enabled 
bim to extrect from ber the whole tratb ; 
and as be conducted Etheline to the new | 
honse be had for ber, he koew 
thet she was the only off«pring of his first 
love and of his merciless hate. 

It appeared to him that it would be a re- 
Goement of revenge to fannt this child be 


and «aestioningly in ber eyes. 


seeming to relapse again into her cold 


not relax. 


and bit ber lip with an air of veration. 


She half rose op, grasped the speakers 
arm ith « tight clatch, and looked eagerly 


Yet a moment's perusal of the hard orbs, 
and she released ber hold and sank back 
to ber seat with an irrepressible sigh, 


thetic state, save that there came «& 
ight contraction of ber brows, which did 


Her companion watched her furtively, 


* You were always « strange cbild, E-the- 
line,” she remarked, a little snappisbly ; 
‘there was never much sffection in your 
composition. Althongh you believed me 
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diately she p d ber fingers opor her 
eyes, her temples, rose to her feet, and 
gazed around her like one fresh awateued 
from a dreamless alamwber. 

Asher gaze fell once more upon bim, 
tanding tionless, with downcast eyes, 
abe folt as if she must shriek for help, aod 
. she a the door with rapid 
fuotateps. e, however, intercepted her 
acd io Yecided tones exclaimed — 

** Stey, Etheline; you mast hear me. | 
have restored to you the power of thought 
and of volition. Do me the common jus. 
tice to listen to me patiently and atten. 
tively. Recall to your mind that I cap 
clear up the mystery which enshrouds 
you—no one more fully or more explicitly. 














' fore ber father's eyes in high , and to be your mamma, for you certainly know I prey you to resame your seat, and to re. 
in the circles and society in which he no better, you never displayed any love member that, being a gentleman by birth 
moved to say to the censorious world. | for me. No, asifin o tion, you d | and position, I am not capable of forget. 
the scandal.mongers, the babblers and | to be much fonder of my filthy, drunken | ting the b bi t tsand conduct 





chatterers, who are pever so happy a* bushand Your b im, 
when blistering some one's reputation, 
* Here you bebold the beautifal Ethelive, 
only danghter of the Marquis of St. Leon- 
ards, discerded by him when a little belp- 
leas, motherless child, for sach reasons as 
he perhaps will condescend to give to the 
world, or I, Cleveland Dysart, will supply 
for him.” 

Tt was ejaally « gratification of ven 
geance to be able to compel Etbeline to! 
acoompany bim everywhere in pablic as | rejoined, with a aneer. ‘* And 
hie charge, his protege, or whatever the | too, that he told you to live in hope ’ 
mar ois, io his baseless and unworthy ens 
picton, might to his own exceeding agony 
imagine. 
| This, at loast, was a preliminary partion | 
of his plan, and be proceeded without any 
delay to carry it out. It was no part of his | the artful woman, quickly. ‘* Hopeless, 
design to raise any slarm reapecting : indeed. Why, look around you, and thins 


i rr 


went on 
** You ongbt to recollect Lim, I'm sure 

The very last time 

you close to bis drin 


to associate it with his name.” 
** Lister,” murmared Lydia, 


| tarily 


together 
“I have lived in hope—I am hopeless 
now,” she ejaculated, wearily. 


object in the mind of Ethelive ; and what-| what you are likel 
ever his real parpose, he too well auder- | you have left, and what you have been. 
stood what was dae to her purity of hy, your bopes—that is, any such hopes 
thonght and actions to give ber any appa- | as you could have formed—are about to 
rent cause for disquiet be more than realized.” 

He did not convescend to communicate | Etheline murmured ber dissent. 





his intents to her repated parent, as at **I tell you they are,” pursned the wo- 
the outset of his negotiations with ber be 
discovered that ber proceedings in connec- 
tion with Etheline had been governed 
througboat, in the first place, by a spirit | 
of revenge on account of her sister Lydia, 

| whom she looked opon wore as the victim 
of the viscountess than of her betrayer, 
and in the I by an iot and hungry 
capidity. 

She was of use, however, in keeping 

Ethelins where she was now placed, acd 
| he used her for that purpose. His sister 

be had more difficuity with, for she wan a 

disappointed woman, ont of love with life, 

and looked upon Cleveland's proceedin.« 
' as a kind of insanity, which she was forced 
to hamor because dependent on him, and 
because she fancied she could gain certain 
ends of her own by not thwarting him at 
the present. 

Etbeline—-clevated to a position in the 
household to which she bad been unaccus- 
tomed, treated with a cold formality by 
Miss Dysart, with a new and sickening 
fawning by the woman who had claimed 
her until ber arrival at the now abode as 
her danghter, bat did not now with a 
strange kind of silent worship, which op 
preased ber painfally, by Cleveland Dysart, | 
and with the utmost respect by the ser- 
vante—felt as if she were in a dream, ac 
companied by a total suspense of the men 
tal facalties, a sort of inanition, in which, 
though conscious of everything, she lacked | 
the power to exert any energy or will of | 
her own. 

All that she seemed to feel was that she 
was in the toils of the mysterions man who 


man, with a curiously bitter smile. ‘* You 


stances, and you are about to become a 
fine lady, like your proud mamma was. I 
said your mam wa— yourown real mamma.” 

Ethelive remained silent still. 

“You kuow,’ 
woman, ** you wore told the other day that 
[ was vot your mamma—you beard it 
plainly enough, and yet you have never 
asked we since a word about ber. That is 
a little unnataral, don't you think, Ethe 
line?” Shall I tell you a little of what I 
know about ber *” 

Etheline rose from her seat abraptly. 
With a gestare she put her aside, parted 
her tresses from her forehead with a swift 
movement of ber bands, aud keeping down 





| though they would suffocate ber, she 
quitted the chamber and entered the sit- 
ting-room, but only to find, by the darting 
of a death like thri!l through ber frame, 
that it was tenanted by Cleveland Dysart, 
who was standing there, evidently awaiting 
her coming. 

Anne Marchmont had followed her close- 
ly; bat as she crossed the threshold he 
waved her back. 

** Etheline has not completed her toilet,” 
she remarked, pointing to the waving fall 
of tresses, which descended |clow the 
waist of the distracted girl. 

** Leave us,” he cried, sternly and pe- 
remptorily. ‘‘I will sammon you when 
your presence is again required.” 

The woman hesitat«! for a moment as 
if perplered; buat he repeated his com 
mand with snch evident anger in his tone 
that she instinctively obeyed and disap- 
peared, closing the door behind her, but 
vuly to crouch down and place her ear to a 
couvenient crevice as closely as she could, 
that she might hear all that transpired. 

She had not done with the Marquis of 
St. Loonards, even if Cleveland Dysart re- 
warded her for her co-operation with his 








leas, ard that events would take their 
course without ber teing able to control 
they took, She was so sick of everything, 
For her personal comforts there was a | 
suite of apartments which woulds have 
gratified the loxurtons tastes of a princess 


ledged station of the daughter of a mar- | she considered it to be of the greatest im 
chioners ; ber sittiug-room was decorated | portance to the snccess of her schemes 
and adorned with attractive p ctures, orna- | that she should be in possession of all the 
ments, and flowers which had been gather. | details of bis design. 
ed in the morning. There were portfolios It happened that Etheline, startled to 
of ex); isite engravings, a piano and a 
harp. There were books, too, of the latest | 
poblication, and of fa-bionah'e reputation 
in short, there seemed nothing left un 
remembered which would serve to amuse 
and to divert her miod from the reflection, 
if it should obtrude itself, that with all her 
charming surroundiogs she was as much a 
prisoner as if she were imumoredin a prison | 
coll, with barred windows and doors, and | 
fettered wrist and ankles. 

Her only companion was the women | 
whom she bad for so long been tavght to) 
look upon as ber parent, feeling, ax she 
used recretly to think with slf-chiding, | 
annatorally, that not only she bad not the 
smallest focling of affection for her, but 
actually dishked and despised her. She 
was her gavler, her pitiless, keen-eyed, in. 
exorable keeper, who passed every hour 
with her, slept in the same room with her, 
and followed ber whithersvever she moved 
She disrobed her at night, and attired her 
in the morning, proving berself not pom | » 
skilful lady's-maid, but, as far as she d, 
a lively and chatty companion, 

This alteration in ber manner, so far | 
from cheering Etbeline, only troubled ber 
Indeed, it was offensive to her, it was so 
anlike the behavior to which abe bad been 
for years painfully accastomed, bat she | 
made no reference to it; it seemed to be a 
portion of the drama in which she was 
pleying a compaleory part, and she felt 
that no explavation of ita remarkable 
ebange in her demeanor would interest ber. 

One morning, as this woman was brasb- 
ing her beaatifal fawn tinted looks, gleam. 
ing with the sheen of satin, she fastened 
her hard, cold gray eyes on her face. It 
was in perfect repose, not a featare ap- 
peared to be even px J of animati 
and her larga, lustrous eyes were fastened 
upon the blue sky, seen throngh the win- 
dow panes, as if they were striving to pene- 
trate its illimitable space, in the hope of 
seeing & trace of the Heaven beyond, to shall use it inexorably, and 
which she so yearned to transport herself. wishes and designs yoo will 

** How like her proad mother she grows,” | powerless to oppose or withstand it.” 
she thought. ‘I begin to feel every day Then, resuming that wonderfal sweet- 
now that | hate her more and more—hate ness of tone which made every nerve and 
ber for ber mother's sake—hate her for fibre in her system vibrate, he continned— 

t Lyddy's sake; poor Lyddy, whose “Yet, sweet Etheline, I entreat you to 
rt was broken, whose brain was shat. believe that I seek ouly to win a free ex- 
tered, whose life was sacrificed to the vil- | pression of yoar favor. I desire to create 
' 
' 


tered it, had raised her eyes to his, and it 
seemed that he had the mysterious power 
to fix them there. She bad paused, and 
stood motionless when she discovered him 
and wheu Aune Marchmont retired he ad- 
vanced to her, and in bis soft, sweet tones, 
said, as he held out his own 

‘Give me your hand, sweet Etheline !" 

Impulsively, and as if without the power 
of control, she at onoe tendered it to him 
He took it withoat removing his direct 
geze upon ber dreamy orba  & gave ber 
cold tlagers a gentle pressare, and con- 
ducted ber to a small settee, adding — 

“TI pray you be seated. I have much to 
say to you, and I ask your earnest atten- 
tien.” 

Like one in a somnam|alistic ecstasy, 
mechanically, obedient to command, she 
did as be req nested. 

A curious, half-melancholy smile passed 
over his sallow features ; bat it had a tinge 
of triamph in it too 

Standing with folded arms before ber, 
he ocntemplated her parsive, even listless, 
features for a brief space, at first with in- 
ward satisfaction, mingled with adoration ; 
bat a sudden thought passed through bis 
brain, and with it a change of expression. 
A little hurriedly, but with a marked em- 
phasis, as if desirous of impressing forcibly 
upon ber mind that she was, if he willed 
it, completely at his —— he said — 

“You have discovered, 
this, that I possess a strange and myste 


you cannot resist. I have bat to will, and 
you must obey.” 

He saw a strong shiver run over her 
frame, and he appended, rapidly and 
sternly — 

** A power, believe me, I will only exer- 
cise when it is of the last importance to 
my interests and the end I have in view. 
Yet understand that at such moments I 





lainy of her noble father. I have gratified within your breast an attachment which 
some part of my revenge, bat the crowning | shall bave no origin in en ocoalt influence, 
triumph is yet to come. Her mother es- but shall be raised by your own favorable 

from the fools in whose keeping I 
placed ber, is circling about somewhere, which it shall be my stady henceforth to 
and will cross me again | feel; I'll destroy enable you to reed and appreciate. 





straument of oy you in an earlier time. I would have you 
A glittering tness issued from her evince your tender sympathy—your love, 
eyes, like reys of t from polished steel, | Etheline, in frank candor—as it seems you 
as, pursuing her thoughts, she contem- | gave it to me in an earlier time. Do you 
the white, immobile features of understand me?” 
line. Bhe did not reply. She only raised her 
Presently she said, in « soft, half-play- eyes to his in a dreamy b 

ful, balf-eneering tone— “Yon hear comprehend 
, with a smile 


“| remember, years ago, when you were 
« little prattling child, I was engaged on a which bad a singular fascination in it; 
“but, that may freely exprees 
rt bair as I am now, and you were) Le: A vial isenthoall 
g. ‘Mamma, mamma! Where is dear i 
mamme!” 


unbiassed sentiments, I will 
you—thas!" 


Ethelipve did not answer, and the speaker 


oa saw him he held 
crimasoned face, and 
bade you recollect his ugly features, and 


involan- 


** Ob, you remember that, do yon’ she 
suppose, | pat to me—one which is burning to escape 


Etbeline pressed ber bands convulsively 


**Do not be a fool, Etheline,” returned 


to be; recollect what 


bave been brought up in hamble circum. | 


purened the merciless | 


with difficulty the soba which seemed aa | 


| plans aa liberally as he had promised; and | 


find him in the apartment when she en- | 


Etheline, ere | 


rious power to inflaence your actions—ooe | 


= your | 


estimation of the qualities I possess, and | 





Ide 
her yet—end him, with this exquisite in- | sign to woo you as it seems to me I wooed | 


which pertain to both.” 

He took her hand once more, and led 
her back to ber seat. She went passively, 
too, for she felt that there was no one to 
whom she could appeal for belp, and no 
place to which, if she snoceeded in forcing 
ber way from the room, or even from the 
house, she could fly for refuge. 

As she sank back on the conch, he said, 
with a peculiar stress on his words — 

**Ie there not one question you wish to 


your lips?” 
She compreased ber hands together as 
they rested on her knee, bat she did not 


speak. 
| “I told you, on quitting the squalid 
| beme from which I rescued you, that the 
| woman you were residing with was not 
your mother,” he continued. ‘Shall [ 
not tell you of her? Are you not eager to 
know? You cannot remember her, yet, 
thongh you have been, as it were, a dis 
| carded outcast, do you not yearn to be 
told her history? What, silent still? No 
matter. If you be apathetic on a subject 
I should have thought of intense interest 
to you, it isa part of the achievement to 
which I have devoted myself that you 
should know all. (Give me your rapt at. 
| tention.” 

He gazed at ber ander his eyelashes, and 
he saw her look as if she were changing 
into ice. 
| ‘* What, you freeze, and fear to hear,” he 
| resamed; ‘‘but you mast know all, or I 
lose a part of what is due to me greater 
than I can spare. Your mother, at 
age, was beautiful as you are, bigh-bora 
as you are, possessed of feelings, powers, 
passions, as you are—gave her heart—as 
yon may—to me. She was bartered for 
gold, and I, loving her with a passion 
which has no parallel, having the burning 
tokens of her love for me on my lipa, was 
flang aside, discarded, my heart mercilessly 
trampled on—broken—crushed! Well, the 
| triumph was but short-lived. After she 
was married—-when you were a little, tot. 
tering, crawling child—sbe met me in 
| secret. Your high, puissant father, proud 

to a mania of bis honor, discovered us. 
Your mother fled in shame and terror, and 
| perished in the waters of a deep pool ; your 
| fatber--—" He waved bis hand with a 
frenzied air, ‘* Well, we have yet to settle 
our difference. From that hoar I have 
worn the image of yoar mother as I koew 
her in my heart a queen—-my queen—ever 
my queen, for she is renewed in you, and 
| I will make you mine—mine to have, to 
| hold for ever —irrevocably mine ; and you 
| shall learn to love me, to hang upon m 
shoulders, listen fondly to my accents, an 
to repeat those caresses which the Ethe!ine 
I knew lavished upon me with an ardor 
| such only as a nature such as bera—yours 
can know. Tell me what you think of 
the story, and the picture of the future.” 

She sat motiovless as a statue. He 
moved to ber and placed his hand apon 
hershoulder. She drooped gently back to 
| the cnshion of the loungs, and a cold smile 
moved his lips. 

** She has heard,” he muttered, ‘‘ and she 
| knows her destiny.” 

He proceeded to a bell and rang it 
sharply. The door opened instantly, and 
Avne Marchmont entered the room 

He pointed to Etheline. 

**Look to her,” he said, as he quitted 
the room. ‘She has fainted.” 

(To be cont. aued in our next, Commenced in So, % 
Hallucinations. 
It 1s not generally known that it is pos- 
sible to cultivate the state of mind called 
| hallacination. One of the most remarka- 
ble instances was that of the wonderful 
| poet painter, William Blake. The account 
of hia method of portrait painting which we 
| give is as follows: ‘‘ When a model was 
ag: I looked at it attentively for 
alf an hour, sketching occasionally on 
the canvas. I had no need of a longer 
— I put aside the drawing. and 
to that of another person. When 
| I wished to continue the first portrait, I 
| took the subject of it into my mind: I pat 
| him in the chair, where I perceived him as 
| distinctly as if he had been there in reality 
—I may even add with form and color 
more defined than in the original. I con- 
| templated from time to time the imaginary 
| figure. I saspended my work to examine 
the pose; every time | cast my eye on the 
| chair, I saw the man.” In one year, be 
| stated, that he had thas painted three han- 
dred portraita, great and small. Bat the 





nary sitters. His mind be- 
came d red, and he passed thirty 
years in a lanatic asylum. 

The celebrated actor, Talma, used by 00 
effort of his will to make his large acd 


ying to this ghastly crew # 
ve imparted a strange weird 
power to his personations, Sir 
Browne, Jerome Cardan, and Goethe are 
aaid to have in different de- 
| grees, this remarkable faculty—a gift 
ly to be desired one would think. 
©@ What will he do with it? A lady 
| who loved Bulwer entered a book 

| in the country just as one of the men 

| killed a large rat. ‘‘I wish to see ‘What 
| will He do with It,’” said she to a boy 
| behind the counter. ‘* Well,” said the 
, boy, “if yon'll step to the window, you 
| will p' b y see him sling it into the 

| GH Des Moines, Iowa, furnishes #2 
Enoch Arden case reversed. George 5 
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THE MAJORS WIFE'S STORY. 


BY M. A. H. 


Come girs, as it ie vet too early to 
Iress, a0d you feel refreshed from your 
estas. suppose we take our chairs out on 
the gellery, an 
or two have an adventure to relate 
wbich the extreme warmth of this after- 
noow reealle with vivid distinctness to my 
memory. Now give me the camp-cbair 
and group yourselves around me. Take 
pretty attitudes, for grace should always 
combive with beauty. Look, too, as indo- 
jeut as you please, for it is precieely « 
languid, dreamy sort ef story, this of 


mine, 


** Wave your fans a trife. Iam abont to | 


transport you into Africa, for the regiment 
to which my busbend belonged was en- 
camped there at a small outnost. 

* Well, to commence my story. I was in 
the babit of taking long walks, thongh 
never going out of sight of the camps; bat 
one day I len my evening's stroll. 
The woods looked s0 invitingly coool after 
the burning glare of the last few days; for 
it was shortly before this that the simoom 
bad swept across the desert, the ¢flects of 


things in the 


tal 





which had been severely felt by all living | 
vicinity. Now, my Someall 
y r- 


hed rep d me about the 
bideous reptiles and thet 
infest the woods, particalarly afier the 
simoom, as he said they were then more 
nomeroas and dangerous, He ased also to 
te!! me marvellous stories of their size and 
strength; bat I would smile incredulously, 
and tell him I did not want to bear of 
a bigger hambag than be. 

*Wooed by the allaring beanty of the 
cool green shade, I was tempted further 
on, and without wishing to digress, I 
might tell you of some localities in these 
hot countries where ble life is some- 
thing wonderfal. Doubtless you will not 
believe me, Loa, oy ge | big brown in- 
creduloas eyes, whea I tell you of trees 
growing there with leaves so broad thet 
two of them wonld entirely cover the roof 
of asmall house. How often I wished we 





had such trees at home; but I was careful | fu! throat, and had glutted itself with | 


never to sit beneath the shade of one 
of them, for you knew not bat that some 
monster in the shape of a boa constrictor 
or something else as dreadful might be 
lurking bebind one of those hoge screens. 
Aas | was saying I strolled on further than 
I intended, when to my astonishment I 
came upon a small hat, as it is called. I do 
duslike this word, for it conveys to me the 
idea of something filthy and mean; bat 
could you have seen this tiny habitation, 
you would have thought the contrary; so 
neat and clean did it look. I felt thirsty, 


and determining to ask ite inmates for, 


a dranght of cool water, approached the 
only visible entrance, it being open, and 
paused upon its th The sight that 
met my gaze transfized me to the spot. 
‘A table stood in the centre of the 
apartment, and seated beside this was one 
of the most beautiful women I ever looked 
npon—so lovely, I wondered if she was 
bat the personification of some bswilder- 
ing dream. She sat with one elbow resting 
upon the table, her head reclining on her 
hand, Jast opposite to her a boy appa- 
rently about twelve or thirteen = of 
age, sat with bis back to the table busily 
engaged in whittling a piece of wood, 
forming it into what I sapposed to be 


a flate or flageolet, from the shape of some | purple had tarned to brown, however, and | there, bat his letter weut astray. 


of the pieces scattered on the floor at his 
feet. Le was so intently cocupied bhow- 
over, that he did not observe my intrusion. 
The woman neither stirred nor rpoke. 
Her face was slightly tarned from me, and 
I observed her eyes wore a frightened, 
agonized expression which puzzled me. I 
stood gazing at her for some time ad- 
miring ber beauty, and remarking the 
strange pecaliarity of ber attire, which 
was of some soft white material; bat the 
arm which rested upon her lap, and part 
of her bosom was covered with what ap- 

red to be a singular coarse heavy black 
ace, and struck me as being very fantas- 
tically dinposed. 

* As I gazed, spe'l-bound—I had not 
spoken, I coald not-—I caught a strange, 
dall, opaque glimmering of something at 
the opposite side of the table fronting me. 
Compelling myself, as it were, to advance 
one or two steps nearer, I was strickes 
and paralyzed with terror at the most ap- 
palling and hideous bt that ever a 
nawan being witnessed, for there it was, 

ast apon the edge of the table and creep- 
ing toward her—a monster spider. You 
will scarcely believe me, dears, when I tell 
you ita body alone, inde t of its legs, 
was larger than the palm of my hand, a 
great bloated thing of a mottled color, and 
covered with coarse, red hair. It was 
dragging itself along with a heavy, loath- 
some motion, and ita black claws, legs or 


talons, or whatever you might call them, | 


were fastened upon the arm and bosom of 
the poor, frightened woman, and was what 
I had supposed to be a curious trimming 
of black lace. 

“A subtle aroma the atmos- 
phere, acting as an insidious drog opon 
the senses, for the woman seemed com- 
pletely under its deadly influence, and I 
alxo felt myself growing numb and heavy, 
tnrning as it were into stone, so utterly 
incapable of all motion and speech had | 
in a few moments become. Moments, did 
lnay? They seemed as hours. My eye- 
balix felt as if filled with hot sand, my 
head as if through it my brain surged, a 
mass of molten lead. uy limbs, heavy 
*o! numb, refused to move. Bat oh! the 
heart-loathing reality of that which was 
passing before my sickening sight—that 
hormbie, disgusting scene, the remem- 
brance of which will never fade, Cow- 
pb ed to gaze without the power of moviog 
to call for assistance, a dull stapor pressin y 
down and enveloping me, realizing and 
sbering all the agony and terror of that 
iufortanate ‘s impending fate, so 
hear and yet so inert to stretch forth a 
helping band. I cannot imagine a more 
terrible ordeal even for the strongest man 
to snffer. 

** The monster's claws were silently and 
stealthily ouning toward that fair and 
delicate throat. heavens! coald I 
have arrested that boy's attention I would 
have willingly sacrificed my life; but no, 
there he sat, whistling some familiar air 
I shadder now to listen to, and so intent 
upon bis work that bat for the slight noise 
he made a death-like silence brooded over 
osall. Io fact, my sense of hearing even 
became dulled from the intensity of feeling 
with which I gezed upon the hideous scene, 
for death in its most loathsome and ap- 
palling shape was there. 

** Daylight bad waned and darkness, like 
a heavy fanereal pall, gradually deepened 
and closed around us. The beavy atmos- 
phere, thick with a subtle and nauseating 





odor, oppreased and stifled me, reminding | 


i begeile awey an boar | 
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tenance haunts me still, Her beantifal 
eyes grew stopy ander the malignant 
glare of those eyes fastened upon ber 
This monster—I have no other name for 
it—anpleasantly reminded me of Victor 
Hago's description of the dew!l.f-h in bis 
* Totlers of the Sea,’ though by far more 
loatbeome and diegasting§ Now epprosch. 
ing closer and closer, pansing for a second 
to oopcentrate and ga 
| final attack, its skeleton-like claws fairly 
| evetroling the round, white. shapely throat, 
that seemed all the more snowy for the 
contrast to its notsome covering, it acta- 
| ally rolled once more its crafty, impish 
eyes toward me as if daring me to the 
| Fescae 
| “The sgomy of derperation started 
| great dropsof moisture from my brow, and, 
with a violent effort that seemed to ran 
through me like a shook of electricity, I 
uttered a low sob of ery, that sonnded in 
| my eare like a crashing peal of thaader. 
* The frightcned boy od to his feet 





| but simaltancously with my ory, the mon. | 


| ater, with a convalsive apring of bis whole | 
, body, baried his talons into her soft, ten- 
| or flesh, and she sank back a poisoned, 
blackened corpse, once so fair and beanti- 
fal, when my senses left me, and I sank to 
| the floor in a deathly swoon. 
* When I recovered I found myself in 
my own little cottage, with my hnsband 
| beside me, who, with many expressions of | 
joy at my recovery, explained, in a fow 
words, the state in which he had discover. 


for me, it was, alas! too late to save that 
poor, unfortanate woman. [Feoling alarmed 
at my prolonged absence, and knowing my 


of me. Hearing shouts and cries for 
help, terror yuickened their footeteps, and, 
meeting the yoath I have of, 
seemed almost frantic w' alarm and 
grief, the tears ranving down his agitated 
| face, and, with imploring voice and ges- 
tures, burried them to the spot, where 
| this most 1 oh hia. P atjoah 
barat apon their sight. The foal oreatare 
had actaally pie a vein in the beanti- 








blood. 

| The noise made by the party in enter- 
| ing, caused the menster to turn its now 
dulled and glazed eyes toward them, and, 
aif realizing its own danger, made a 
movement as if to escape; bat, bloated and 
inert, it dragged itself heavily along, and 
as soon as it was clear of the body of its 
victim, was furiously dispatched and cut 
to pieces. 

**The woman and boy were the wife 
and son of Lieutenant Haven, of Company 
B of the Ninth, « regiment recently ar 
rived. A few days before the lieutenant, 
with several of bis men, had been detailed 
to carry provisions to a distant post, and 
bis poor wife was baried ere he retarned. 
Hia grief and distress was two terrible to 
witness. I cannot speak of it. Sorrowing 
for the dead is an emotion too sacred w 
comment apon.” 

! - ———_— 


JEAN'S THANKSGIVING. 


BY RK. E. 8, 


Cambridge is a quiet little country town, 
lying in a hollow, aronnd which hills rise 
j and roll awey in purple splendor. ‘The 





dead leaves were lying on all the roads as 
Jean Rexford walked ap from the station, 
accompanied by Dick, who carried ber 
traps, and tried to tell the hbome.news in 
ten minutes. Jean was the oldest of five, 
a tall, pretty girl of twenty-two, and Dok 
was fifteen, and anxious to become an en- 
giceer on the railroad, although he was 
destined for the medical profeamon. 

They walked briskly th bh the keen 
air, and Mra. Morse, who lived at the 
corner, stopped in the sot of shaking ginger 
in her pies, and d, ** I declare, if 
there ain't that Jean K+xford come home 
for her holidays, and in black yet, as | 
live. Now, / say it looks an if she wanted 
to call attention to her loss, I don't be- 
lieve in girls dressing in black when their 
beau's dead, and I guess if a likely young 
fellow came along, Miva Jean wouldn't go 
and ray no to him.” 

The old lady went on to relate how long 
she had worn mourning for the lamented 
Morse, and how often ber last bombazine | 
had been turned; all of which is onim- 
portant to the general reader. It would 
not have troubled Jean very much if she | 
had heard the criticiams passed on her; | 
she might have smiled even, and s»id, 
**Black was very fashionable,” or ** bo. 
coming,” and she would still have dressed | 
| to please herself. She waa studying art in | 
New York, and was to be at home only for | 
a week, but the children had laid oat | 
plans enough for a month. 

Jean bad had ber romance, like many | 
| others; but now it was only a beaatifa! | 
| dream upon which she looked back. She | 
| was nineteen when she first met Max 
| Thornton, and they fell in love at first | 

sight. He bed just finished his college 
course, and was spending the long vaca- | 
tion in Cambridge. They saw each other 
| conatantly through the summer, and be 
| looked upon her always with the same ad- 
' miration as the first morning when they 
| played croquet together, and she gave 
Jack, Max's cousin, a piece of ber mind, 
| because he sneered at “old maids.” She 
| was utterly unconscious of the jmpression 
she had made; and when Max came to the 
| * Cottage” on pamerous pretexts, she 
| imagined it was to save the girls the walk. 
| Tae Thorntons bad been wealthy for 
generations ; the Manor was filled with the 
gatheriogs of art loving ancestors, aod the 
| Rexfords never dreamed that the heir to 
an estate grander than it, would ever dvign 
to marry one of them. 

The Thoratons had always been kind 
friends; Jean had gone to school with the 
| yirla, and the intimacy bad grown with 
| tarne, till now no day was complete without 

some part of it having een spent in each 
| other's society. 
| The sammer days flow awsy with down 
| Spon their feet. Max and Jean bad many 
| tastes in common; they liked the same 
| books, and he was in the habit of talking 
| to girls as if they had common sense, even 
| when they were pretty and womanly. 
He studied medicine and 

| the position of sa on a man-of-war, 
, sailing to China. were to be away a 
| year, and before they railed he won Jean's 
j ise to marry hia: on bis retarn. The 
} tons looked upon bim a* crazy—a 
|} man with an immense income devoting 
| himself to science, and leaving bis sweet- 
heert— it might be forever. 

The Valean sailed away; Max was the 
only figare on board that Jean sae, and 
she watched him till dim distance hid each 
shining sail. Letters came for a time. 











strength for the | 


ed me. Opportunely as bis presence was | 


invariable custom of returning before the | 
upbealthy night dews fell, he sammoned | 
one of bis comrades, and set out in search | 


| they may be in. 


me of some fabled monster of old whose hopeful and bright, al ways looking forward 
hot, baleful breath first lulled apd dead- to the end; at last silence, and wen word 
eved its vietim before destroying Stealth- came that the \V alean bad taken fire and all 
ly the foal creatare nearer, and on board perished. 

ever and anon rolled its and can- There Jean s romance ended , she stadied 
13Dg eyes ly toward me, seeming ss asaal; pat on bleck, and the Thorntons 
to ; tno my homey so hel so | gave ber a picture of Max, painted when 
impotent bad I become. The - he was ; under this bung his last 
ing despair agonizing that womanly coun- carte; « earnest look, 


instead of the boy's careless grace. Their 
house was quite Giled with the curiosities 
he had sent; wherever you tarned some 
foreign trifle met your eye, and he had 
been vo lovable that even the children 
talked about him ia qatet whi-pers, 

This was the Gret Thankagiving since the 
final news of bie loss, and Mra. Rexford 
felt a little anxions, not knowing bo« Jean 
would bear it. Her da t was brave, 
and kvew she bad to live life, and ber 
ewoet face lightened when she saw the love 
and thoughtfulness that met ber every- 
‘where. After the treasures in ber bag had 
been distribated and she had given her 
aunt's pea, listemed to the won. 
derfal thing: thet bad happened in ber 
absence, and the gossip of the village. 

Thareday morning dawned clear and 
cold ; all the hills stood eat boldly 
the aky, looking like frosted plum cake in 
their snowy covering; the roads were 
| white, and « tree a stndy of frost 
work. The bell in St. Lakes rang out 
solemnly , the worsh'ppers passed by two, 
by three, and Jean fouod herself soon in 
the midat of old friends, 

The familiar service was gone th 
with; a short sermo. followed, and ia 
last hymn she heard a woice that sente 
thrill through her. Bhe knew that it wee 
only fancy; the tane was ove they sang fp 
the olden time, and atill the words lingered 
in her heart, 

“7h, novel lend of @ wrera, 
Oh, realm am! home of life, 

Should she never hear lat the echo of 
that voice, thet was now forever still, It 
| was only adream, no one else heard it, 
not even his consina, and she would not 
turn only to meet the face of a stranger. 

The Thorntons surrounded her as she 
came out, and begged ber off for the eve- 
ning. They knew she could not be spared 
| for dinner, bat their claim was a stroag 

one, and pert of the day belonged to them, 
so she and Dick promised to go. 

They were met at the door by Katy, who 
announced that ‘a gintleman is waitin’ 
| for ye; he came after ye'd started for 
| oborch.” 
| Jean only asked, ‘ Don't you know him, 
Katy?’ and, withont waiting for a reply, 
walked into the parlor as the rest passed 
| up-staire. 
| A tall man was standing, with his back 
toward her, but she knew the figare, and 
| when Max tarned she woald have fallen, 





bat bis strong arms were aroand her. 

** Mv love, my life, did you not get my 
letter ” 

When she beard the tender voice and 
looked up in the deep eyes, life came bavk 
to her; bat abe could only lie in his arma 
and ory. 

Ina the h hold bad gathered 
about them, and the children danced for 
joy. Dinner was forgotten till Katy tn- 
formed Beasie abe conlda't tell the turkey 
from the stove, they were both so black. 
It was avery happy family that gathered 
round the table at last and gave thanks 
for the year's mervios. They lingered long 
over the walnuts, while M+x related part of 
hia adventare. 

The Valcan had gone down, bat many 
were saved by boats and an Eaglish vensel, 
| but the firat reports said ** all lost,” and 

those that followed were not authentic. 
Max bad been taken with a low fever, 


ry + 











| abip starting for England. Ho wrote fram 
telegram he hadi rent from 
reached them as thoy rose from the table, 

| He bad come ap in the morning train, end 

| tiuding them away, started for charch, but 

| came out before the close, not wanting to 
create a sensation 


possession of the * Cottage,” Dick baving 
slipped away and spread the glad tidings» 


bons, becanse Max liked them, and she 
had to sing all ber old songs, for fear she 
would forget them, as she had never 
touched her music since the news came 
They laughed and talked and oried till 
they were in danger, Mia. Thornton said, 
of losing the little sense they once owned. 
Max and Jean were allowed to wander where 
they liked, to act as deliciously foolish as 
only lovers can ; and althongh they wer to 
be married «nietly, Mra. Thornton threat- 
ened a ‘scrum’ wedding to panish her 
nephew fur his scientific explorations. 





- —_ ——-_- 
Talk and Conversation. 
Good conversationists are rare; good 
talkers sre common. Many persons who 
wonld otherwise excel in conversetion, 


cogent ' 


SF A bey defines aalt ox “ the atoff that 
mekes potatoes taste bad when you don t 
pat on any ~ 

€f When a Bt. Louia editor wants a ds 
linqaent to pay ep, be says = ** Develop 
your minerals ~ 

© Lydia Marray, who follows the call 
ing of « cab-driver, in London, was fined 
recently for fast driving 

SF A hotel.keeper in Toledo, Ohio, hes 
actually sent back by mail to a guest $:, 
which, he saya, was accidentally over 
charged in makiryg oat hie bill 

4 lngaisitive Freabmen to a Senior 
“Where do the Paculty * abeep skins 
for Seniors to oar pF at Commence 
ment?” Senior—** kill Freabmen 
Freshen walks of, meditating of the an 
certainty of all howan things, and) wonder 
ing whether he has learned why so many 


| who enter college fil to graduate 





@ * Child,” said a echoolmaster, * who 
made your vile body?" *‘ Well, air,” said 
the little girl, “it's not a good one, but 
fan't it rether hard to o«ll it vile? 1 was 
mother made it, and sister made the skirt.” 

&@ The gbest of Noah Webster came to 
« spiritaal mediam im Alabema not long 
since, and wrote on a alip of paper, ‘It is 
tite times.” Noah was right, but we ere 
po BL eee be has gone back on his 
dict ary. 


fA young man in Peoria sought to 


| esouse hie sweetheart by strateyy, so he 


took ber out for a boat ride, and threatened 
to Jamp overboard into the leke if she 
diduy't consent to merry him. Bat it did 
not work. She offered to bet him a dollar 
that he daren't dive in. 

*Leme!" sighed 
“ Here I have been “ 
of death for three mortal weeks First 
I was ssized with a bleedin’ phrenology 
in the hampshire of the brain, which was 
exceeded by the stuppege of the left ven. 
tilator of the heart bis gave me inflam. 
mation of the left borax, and now | am 
siok with the chloroform morbus. There 
ia no bleasin' like that of health, particu- 
larly when you're il.” 


Mrs. 


gurin' 





| @#" There is said to be a man in New 


York so thin that he can keep cool at any 
time by standing in the shade of a lamp 


as Au old lady of much experience 
thinks that ‘‘ some grocers ought to hire a 
wane master to teach them the scales our- 
rectly.” 

47 We are indebted to the Nation for a 
bit of decidedly curious iaformation, It 
asserts that the Apaches have adopted, to 
a cousiderable extont at least, that partion 
lar species of civilized costame known a 


of black cloth, and a stove-pipe bat, it 
was in thie drows, it rays, that the Apaches 
did most of their recent raiding, as it wave 
a band wheao seen at a distance on the 
| prairie the noe of a party of 
| preachers oa circuit, aud copsequently pre- 
vented the spread of alarm about cattle 
apd borses. 





throngh exposare, bat some Americans | ° 
who knew him nursed bim carefally, and | 
pat him as soon a6 he was able on board a | 


ew York | 


' 5 b. | 
They made Jean put on rose-colored ri staggered proudly away. 


€@ A sooiety writer in the Now York 
Mail reports that the most stylish young 
| ladies fn town bave strack against the 
| tyranny of the millinors, and make their 
wn bonnets. 

47 A man in Wayne county, Pa, re 
cently received a check for $1000 from 
Japan, asa reward for having saved the 


and the | *e0ders life fifteen years previously. 


S@ The Lowell Cvourer scouses the 
| youag man who set fire to a sohool-bhoune, 
, of making light of edacat I privileg 
$@ To devtusts—If «a Bedouin sbould 
lose hia teeth, would he talk gam Arabio / 
| 9 A devotee of Uscohus was overboard 





In the afternoon the Theoretons took | ‘he other night thas addressing bis bat, 


which hed fallen from his bead ‘If 
I pick you ap I fall ; if [ fall you will not 
pick me op. Then I!) leave you, ' and he 


| © Blogg = he was almost knocked 


| 


fail throngh an excessive desire to mo. | 


popolize the atteption of whatever society 
Both Barke and Cole. 
ridge belonged to this class, They were 
continuous talkers. The foremoat waa very 
discursive and incessant; bat he seldom, 
if ever, uttered the short, sharp things 
that made Jubneon noted. Every one is 
familiar with the reply of Lamb to Cole 
ridge when, being asked by the latter 
whether he had ever heard him preach, 


| answered that he never heard him do any. 


thing else. 

The art of conversation comprises hear 
ing as well as being heard. You must 
enconrage and stimulate others to talk io 
response to your talk. We rarely seo a 
party of more than two persona together, 
without one being guilty of talking too 
much. Swifts practice in society was 
a good one; after having spoken, he made 
a long pause, to give avy one vo inclined 
an opportunity to take hisaturn, bat, asa 
general thing, more than two persons can 
not converse well together. A large party 
ean bat indulge in talk; to enjoy conver 
sation in its fall senee, it ia reqainite that 
each person participating sbould be con. 
versant, to some extent at least, with the 
tastes of every other. For in mized ax 
sem! lies, what would be vory agreeable 
and delightful to one, might be very lone- 
some to another, Even Johnson ( «hose 
talk was coosidered perfection for that of 
a man of letters) was not suited to general 
society; he was too mach ocoupied with 
literatare, and could please only very 
sobolarly minds. 

Among the ancients there must have 
been some very alle conversationi.t+, a« 
the principle vebicle for the propagetion 
of knowledge was c nversation. Socrates, 
barefoot aod plainly clad, as we see bim 
described by Ascuphon, expounding bisa 
philosophy and chatting in the shop of the 
oorslet-maker, in the sta¢io of the statoary 
and at the table, must have Leen a delight 
ful and brilliant talker. Co «rs conversa. 
tion mast have been e¢xqyaisite, for his 
taste was fine and his knowledge great. 
Some of his sallies on public occasions 
show how dextrons be was at repartee 
The great orator (.crro wan aleo a great 
wit, and in conversation did not abetein 
from coarse fscetiousness and downright 


puns. 
—_ - 


G@ Bosan B Anthony bes been convic- 
ted at Canandaigns New York. for Meyal 
voting and flaed $11) and costs. Hhe is 
determined to appeal, which she bas a 
right to do. bat will have her labor and the 
payment of heavy costa for her ns. The 
inspectors of the election poll, who received 
her vote, were fined $7" each and costa. 


flat the other y by suddenly reflecting 
that nearly all the pretty yirla are but in 
cipient mothers in-law. 

4 You can use a postage stamp twice. 
The first ‘ime it will cost you three cents, 
the second time fifty dollars. 

&@ The girls ewp'oyed in the paper. mill 
at Hampden, Me., after work, one oven 
ing, recently, went to the bouse of a sick 
man and pat five cords of wood iato hin 
sbed leaving it neatly piled up. 

€@ The masterpioce of Anstrian diamond 
setting at the Vienna Extibition is « collar 
of twenty large stunes. cach net en rolibure 
It in velaed at balf a million fluiics 

#250 000) 

€@ Tne Sapreme (vart of Ohio haa ren- 
dered a decison in the case arising from 
the exc!asion of the Hible from the com 
mon rebools of Cincinnati. The Coart 
decides that the School bi .ard had a right 
to pase a resulution excluding not only the 
ible and singing, bat religions instruc 
tion, and the Conrt has no authority to in. 
terfere with their disoretion in the exer 
cine of thin powor. 

A Mawachusetts man owns a pair 
of horses forty years old. He calla them 
240 

S@ A Western reporter who has iuter 
viewed a dairyman, adi« orneliy to the 
aot by beading bis article, “' A Milkman 
amped.” 

“© Ia it not abont time that Mr. Hret 
Harte and certain other humoriats shoald 
learn to confine themselves to proper aub- 
jecta? Washington, and his reputation 
for trothfa'ness, for instance, ia not a fit 
rubjrot for fan, If they wonld read over 


Hamlet « advice to thé playors, they would | 


flod « little good connsel, which might be 
usefal to them. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


BY MAX ADELEK 


twee le wind thet the fob 


Meas Adele, » oe 


| Reddtere wil) — 
— if me 
wih comtente of Tee Poet 


other 
copyright! give whew « - t 
“oe ——a “ Susan” af tes hdeiee's 
articles, ithe! the reywletie credit bete 
ether to the rites of the paper Pe 
Peet) 

We were in ot Chubb s the other after. 
noon, end while we stood af the beck win. 
dow talking, we sew « gray cat climb up « 
tree in the yard and disappear. T'resently 


anotber 

tree and After awhile « third 
came apeshing down the yard, and ap « 
went We remarked to Chubl that there 
mast bee general synod of a constitational 
coe vention of sumething ng on in that 


tree Just then « fow cat wae ro 
anging over the = youling an 
Law ite tail, and then it proceeded 


hye A moment later « cat tore 
furiously ap the grevel walk, tarned three 


or four somersaults on the grass, emitted | 
® couple of unearthly screecbes, and flew, 


ap the trunk This kind of thing com 
tineed for some time, and Chabb, who be 
came more and more excited as cach addi 
tonal eecent was made, at last exclaimed, 
** Merciful Jupiter! but there must be 


} 
million cate op that tree (himme | 


my gun, end 11) go for em!” They gave 
him bie gun end he fired doable bandfals 
of bullets into the tree fifteen times, and 
pote cat fell Then we went oat to inves 

tigate the subject. There were no cate 
among the branches, of anywhere albont 

the tree. Only at the foot of the trank, 

om the other side, we saw UObubl es gray | 
house cat sitting there licking ite paws 

Just then the hired girl came ont and said, 

** Misther Chabb, that cats been runnin | 
up one side of the tree an’ down the other, 

the whole afternoon, like mad Theres | 
somethin’ the matter with m™ You, it 

was only one cat that had made all those 
ascents, Chubb emiled sadly and pat ap 
his gun and offered to trade o# that cat | 
for a baneh of asparagus and half « pound 
of cheese, bat we refused, and now he is 
training her to perform in a menagerie 

We are interested to learn from « 
journal devoted to manufacturing interents, 
that ‘ten million deren bustles are anna 
ally made in this owantry, This gives just | 
three apiece to each man, woman ons | 
child” We have, then, three bustles 
coming to us, and as we never wear that 
many at « time, the ether two are at the | 
disposal of any man whe wants them. In 
deed we are not partionlarly antions to | 
retain even one, and if anybody knows of | 
& poor creatare upon whom the iron band 

of il fortune is barehly laid, and whe, tn 

the midst of hitter and cruel poverty, sits 
shivering for want of « bustle or two to | 
heep out the pitiless cold, that anhappy 
child of misfortune can have all three of 
ours This hind of generous self sacrifice, | 
we know, te rere, bot it is « characteristic 
of ae = We could not bear to wear three 

bustles while the soul of « suffering fellow | 
oreature was filled with an intense and | 
hopeless yearning for one The amount | 
of joy we get out of an adjnstable bustle 
ie nothing when compared to the satie 
faction we obtain from helping the poor 
If we bad « bustle as big as « shating rink, 
we would rather give it to some forlorn | 
and desolate orphan any time than wear it 

and let the orphan suffer 

His name was Haumgardner He was 
going down to Cape May on the steamboat, | 
and om the way bie & began to ache tn 
the most frightful manner Unable to | 

endure the pain any longer, be determined 

to bave the tooth removed summarily. Bo | 
Ranmgerdner got « bit of copper wire | 
from the engineer and twisted one end 
around the tooth, and when the boat 
stopped at New Castle, he fastened the | 
other end of the wire to the walking-beam | 
of the engine, and waited for the jerk that | 
would remove the tooth, That end of the | 
beam, however, was on the down stroke, } 
and the first thing Mr. Baumgardner knew | 
be wae proceeding toward the boiler room 

with frightful rapidity, The next inetant 
he wae hauled aloft suddenly and fun 

feet upward into the air Then he divex 
down again, then op, then down, bumping 
ageinet the wood work, rasping bis lege 
on the raila, scalping binwelf against the 
maobinery, and plunging about in the most 
appalling manner, until on a final ap 
stroke the tooth gave way, and Baum 
geriner wae flung to the summit of the | 
smokestack, whence he was rescued by | 
the captain, whe was guing to thrash him 
for stopping off the att He in said to 
have remarked to the landlord apon his | 
arrival at Cape May, that while the low 
pressare steam engine is undoubtedly « 
useful invention, tte application in the 
prectioe of the seience of dentistry would | 
be caleulated to prejadioe the pable mind 

ageivet it 

Kefore Mintecr joined the Temperance 
Rootety, he would sometimes make a Least 
of bimeelf by getting drunk (me night 
some of bis companions fnding him asleep 
on the wofa of t rubbed bis 
howe with phoephoras for several minutes, 
and then waked him and took him home 
There was a mirror in the bat.rack, and the 
entry wee rh =Mintsers nose glowed 
hike an aurora borealia When he caught 
sight of the reflection in the glass, be re 
marked that it was a most extraordinary 
thing that Mre Minteer bad left the hight 
burning, and he moved ap to the hat rack 
to tarn off the gas After fumbling around 
among the om! relles and hat pegs fore 
few moments for the stop-oook, he oon 
claded that the light must proceed from a 
candle, so he exerted himself to Wow it 
eat The more he puffed the brighter it 
shone Then he seised bis bich bat and 
tried to jam i down ower the candle. At 
last be Lecame mad and snatching ap an 
umbrella, be reecived to amash that candle 
Wi teok him all night) He aimed a ter 
rifle iow at Hand broke the mirror inte 
vulgar fractions Aroused by the olatter, 
Mre Minteer came to the head of the 
staire, and obeer ying a phosphorescent light 
fivtumg about in the dark: eas below, she 
began te soream liet when Mintser at 
lest meade himeelf known, Mrs Mintzer 
girded herself for action. Bhe sudden!y 
eid down the bapnisters and seisiny 
Minteer by the headlight which gleamed 
from bis face, she led bim ap *taire Grmly 
bat vigorously Minteer thinks she must 
beve compressed ihe organ with « certain 
degree of force, for when be arrived at the 
seound story the cheery glow on bis bose 
bed diseppeared He lets Mra Minteer 
turn of the gas now, and she always sits 
up for bim whee he oat at night. 

The last ime we were in California we 
called apou Mre Ripley. She was the 
wife of « devoted clergyman who bad 
gone to Fiyi apen « mirston enter. 
prise several months before on we 
arrived we found Mra. Ripley in mourn- 
img apd in tears, epd she iwformed as 
that she bad received @ dey or two be 
fore a letter stating that ber busband 
hed been killed a: 4 eaten by bis Sanday 
Beboo! clase We offered ber whet con 
gelation we could under such distress 
ing Ctrowmetatces we alluded to the fact 
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gray cat crept to the foot of the | 
aecended 


that ofl men must dic ot any rete, and. 
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dear Kipley, let ee beope, bed gone t « 
better world than this one of sorrow snd 
troatle, and so . Mere. Ripley in 
vy eabd, 7 broken with obs, 

Tt tom 't that; ob, it tem) that. I know be 
is better of , I'm eure he is happier, bat 

know what « particular man 

wes, and ob, Mr "Adeler I fear that 

bim with 
cabbage.” There was po use trying to 
aewuage such overwhelming sorrow as that. 
and we shook bands and Bot it was 
an odd thought Kipley with cabbage’ 
We should have thought be would have 
tasted better with the merest flavor of 
omen 

We are staying eat im the country this 
summer et Nlaymaker's. Mr eee 
had a hen that wanted to set, while Blay 
maker was thoroughly determined that she 
should not set The manner in which 
Klaymeker beld that resolate fow! ander 
the pump, and pat ber ander barrels, 
and tied pieces of tin to her tall was more 
than awasing, it wae instructive, and 
yet po sooner did the ben have « chance 
then she made straight for the nest and 
settied on it We boiling an 

and putting " an her hot, bat 
pew a movements were character 
ined by remarkable activity when she fret 
toucbed the egy. she bev around pationt 
ly antil it cooled, and then began again 
Then we urged Slaymaker to fill « por 
colain egg with some highly explosive we 
terial and blow the ben off the peat perma 
nently He did so. That morning Mr« 
Mlaymaker, who was unaware of the chara: 
ter of the experiment, went out to have « 
look at the hen. Probably ber presence 
agitated the fowl, for while she stood there 
geting ot it, the » ox 
ploded with violence and blew the dis 
membered chicken directly into Mra Niay 
makers face. Khe came ting into the 
house with her mouth and eyes and nose 
full of feathers and white meat and drum 
sticks and gizzard and straw, and ingairing 
vooiferously for Alaymaker, while she 
hunted for the poker or the rolling-pin 
Verbaps that contasion which appeared 
over Blaymaker's right eye at supper may 
have been cansed by ronning es the 
wheelbarrow, an be said it was, bat it was 
just the kind of « bruise that « rolling pin 
would be likely to inflict. At any rate, 
Mra Slaymeaker manages the poultry de 
partment in all ite details now 

We learn that the Episcopal Charob in 
California owes ite Hishop twenty one 
thonsand dollars for arrearages of salary 


barf 








MORBID SUSCEPTIBILITY. 


Minrnean 
Husan? Didno't you enjoy yourself?" 


Busan —*' You, ma'am 

me’ 
Mistares ‘* /neulted you, Basan! 
Breas *' Ves, ma am 


*‘How is it you came home from your party so early last night, 
But the young man as took me hin to supper insulted 
Why, what did he aay?" 


He asked me if my program waa fall; and I'm sure I 
never ad nothing buat a sandwich and a glass of lemonade, so I come away home.” 





La 


te; 





* Do you think so? Then we shall never 
be friends, for 1 always aay what I think, 
| or nearly always.” 

“Bo I observe,” he rejoined dryly, 
adding to himeelf that the reservation was 
entirely annecessar 

** Bat at least 


Her words were cut 


, ! 
We asinoerely trust they will settle with the |ahort by her partner's appearance, and 
Kishop in a different manner from that) Ji. merry good-bye she left the room, 


which was adopted in the case of our old 
friend Kev William Slathera, by hiv oon 
gregetion They owed Mr. Slathers two 
bandred dollars, and aske lhim if he woald 
like to bave it paid up with a ‘ donation 
erty 

veld 


uM, eight joints of second-hand stove 


He agreed, and the party was | 
The nett results were fifteen store | 


leaning on his arm 
Leighton stood alone, loat in thoaght, 
there was something about this Marah he 
could pot understand, she bad the repnta 
| tion of being a mont finished ocoquette, and 


| her candor seemed hardly compatible with 
| that character was it only one of her many 
| roles? There was something in her manner 


pipe, one curryooml, four phosphorescent | that forbade the idea, so at last be gave 


mackerel, one handle of clothes pina, a 
meat saw, eleven bedslate of different 
lengths, a calico sunbomnet, one slice of 
cheese, a brown dog, two pounds of cold 
liver and a bottle of buttermilk, The 
company stayed until midnight, and they 
ate all Mee Miathers« preserves, kicked 
the parlor — into rags, broke one of 
the chairs, and spilled the molasses jug on 
Niathers « best coat They do aay that the 
cheese was eo lively that it climbed down 
off of the shelf during the festivities and 
following its animal inatinets crawled back 
to» the store and fitted iteelf in its old 
place, bat anvhow three of the eggs ex 
vloded before the party was over, and the 
— dog bit Mias Smith in the leg while 
she was sitting, full of happiness and bread 
and preserves, on the stairs, singing 
** There is reat for the weary She sued 
Mr. Siathers neat day for keeping a fero 
clons animel apd got one bandred dollars 
damages trom him. Alathers told as oon 
fidlentially that he wished the congregation 
had wever settled that debt. Ile said if 
they paid him mach more money in that 
way he would have to go to the Alme-. 
house permanently. 


——e—_— 


DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 
KY MARGARET AUDLEY DOUGLASS 


It wae a drawn game - instinctively 
Craige Leighton felt that, aa he bowed 
upon being introduced to Marah lember 


, ton, perhaps she felt it also, for as ber 


eyes met Leighton s he fancied there was 
a gleam of amazement in them —euch 
strange eyes they were’ While his lips 
replied to her pleasant words, bis brain 
was pursling itself over her eyes their 
color was peculiar, being neither more nor 
lew than green, light aud lustrous, bat 


reer nevertheless, suggesting the eyes of | 


feckie Sharp, only more humanized, con 
sequently more beautiful lhe whole face 
wes tantalizing, defsing all attempts to 
describe it, neither brunette nor blonde 
for, though her hair was golden-brown, 
her complesion had the deep tints of the 
darker beauty ber mouth was decidedly 
latxe, her nose only passable, yet, deapite 
all this, you were compelled to acknowledge 
her beautifal, at least Mr Leighton foand 
it impossible to think otherwise 

Meanwhile Marah bad formed her opin 
jon of her companion — be was handsome, 
decidedly so, of the blonde, lazy type, and 
perfectly satiaflied with self and appear 
ana. lieport bad called hia a modern 
Achilles, all_powerfal in the court of love 
and invulnerable to the shafts of ** the 
winged got This she knew, bat to her 
self she added, “* The vulnerable place ex 
sted, thongh undiscovered Why should 
she not The thought lit up the emerald 
eyes with fan, which woke our hero from 
the Chateau en Espagne in which he had 
been dreaming, aod where he had beheld 
tm fancy this girl bis conquest and hima 
eolf bat the dancing light im the eyes that 
met hin, aroused hin: to the realities of 
the moment 

Weill, have you arrived at any oon 
clusion about my eyes she  uestioned, 
with a alight emile parting ber lips 

Sarprised and somewhat startled at this 
strange question, he retarned juickly 

* At the only one possible, that they are 
wonderfully besatifal | 

“I merely asked, b you 
an lecided. As for your conclusion, 1 
suppose | should disclaim it as fettery 
but I am too indolent at present to be 
proper, so Ill acknowledge it to be true, 
and confess | am aware of their beauty 

For half a second Oraige Leighton was 
surprised ont of his self possemion, and 
sctually stared af the grave face tarned 
toward bim. Of course she knew their 
_beenty, bat her candor was incomprehen 
sible’ Perhaps abe divined his thoughts, 
| for ber smile deepened That restored 
j him to bimeelf, and somewhat mortified 
that this girl bed surprised him into «i 
| lemee, be replied coldly 
| ™ You are candid, at least.” 

“ And your tone adda, * If not modest ''” 
. = That is your own constraction ” 

“And 
| least are mot 





“ Bat if one should always express one's 
ta, what am anocomfortalie world it 


be |” be said with a whimsical smile. 


the right one. You at | 


it op as insolvable, comforting himself 
with the thought that he was proof against 
all wiles, and mentally registering a vow 
|to eonqner the conquerer of so many 
| hearts, to teach ber a lesson, be said to 
himeelf, feeling like a knight selected to 
| avenge the wrongs of his sex 
There must be something in the delrr 
| far nvente of the seashore that is favorable 
| to flirtation, for certain it ia Craige Leigh 
| tom found that thoagh the season had just 
| begun, Mias Pemberton had at the least 
|eome dozen little affairs on hand. He 
stood aloof and watched ber movements 
for several days, and at their end he 
had not deot whether or not the young 
lady flirted, sometimes he was ready to 
deolare she did, but the next minute the 
| red lips would say something so amazingly 
frank, and evidently anpremeditated, he 
was tempted to believe himself wrony 
| One cloudy morning be strolled into the 
| library where be found Miss Pemberton 
| looking unosually bright and pretty in 
| a white morning dress with a scarlet shaw! 
| thrown over her shoulders. near her, lean 
| im against the mantelpiece, in an atti 
tude intended to be gracefully careless, 
stood Arthur Norton, an irresistible —at 
least, in his own eyes 
**Ah, Leighton, where have you come 

| from?” he asked as that gentleman entered. 
| ** Ip the billiard reom where Hall and I 
jhave been playing a melancholy game. 
The country on a rainy day is simply 
| detestable! and to make it worse, the 
ladies always spirit themselves off in the 
most remarkable manner, jast on the days 
we need them moat! 

‘There you are unjast; there is any 
quantity of them in the parlor, and I am 
sure | have been in bere all the morning.” 

‘In a place where one would never 
think of looking for you, among old dusty 
folios, and 

Mr. Norton here interrapted with a po- 
lite disregard for every one else 

* tu retour, Mine Marah, I have an en 
pagement or else I could pot tear myself 
away Surely, | am in despair that I maat 
| leave you! 


“And I, that you must go!” she replied 
with a laugh 
As Arthur Norton made his exit, Mr 


Leighton turned toward Marah feeling 
righteously indignant. it was ay corer 
for her to be really in despair because 
of Arthur's going, and yet she said so 
seach things were right enough for a man 
to say. bat a woman! 

“Sit down, my delfverer Ah, you have 
neo idea what martyrdom I've been suffer 
ing for the last hour Her merry voice 
broke in upon Lis reflections, and obeying 
ber command, be pashed a large arm 

chair opposite her, and seating himself, 
began 

* Martyrdom | 
Miss Marab 

** Martyrdom is always volantary, when 
it ceases to be coases to be war 

}tyrdom, for imastance, I think Cranmer 
was a martyr, be had bis choice between 
life and death, but Thomas a’ Becket was 
not, he had no alternative bat to die. he 
was « sacrifice, not @ martyr,” she said, 
sententiously, bat with a smile curling her 
laps. 

* Very trae, but tn this case the martyr 
seemed not only willing bat cheerful when 
lL entered. She 

* Hid her weariness under a mask —« la 
Augusta Evans s heroines’ interrupted the 
girl, in a mock woe begone tone 

Mr Leighton continued calmly — 

“She said, with every appearance of 
sincerity, that she was 

“In despair, which was the trath so 
she was in despair at his leaving, for she 
knew it was inevitable that be would wm 
aca Ending she rested ber elbow on 
the table, and shading ber eyes with ber 
band, looked steadily at Leighton, who 
copunued 

“More plansible than—bat wait! I 
think this same martyr is an advocate for 
candor—-at least ber own lips said so '” 

* And her farewell words to Mr. Norton 


at least it was volantary, 





bat in d ir!—be understood it as | in 
tended be should. that I was po more in 
despair than you are gine, when you sign 


| little good, 


“IT wish I was!” be hezarded, with a 
amile at the odd illustration. 

** Donbtless, bat I was speaking in gene- 
ralterms. You see it is only a conven- 
tionality,” she replied, composedly. 

“A conventionality! Ob, Portia! Por- 
tia, thy reasoning is but sophistry after 
all!’ Him gravity gave way completely. 
When be bad somewhat regained his 
breath he said: *' But, Portia, what if thy 
con ventionalities prove too much for bim ? 
To put it plainly —what if be should fall 
in love 

‘What! Have you lived thus far in the 
nineteenth centary and not yet found ont 
that ple never do that now-a-days ’ No, 
sir, don't trouble yourself about his heart, 
I donbt if he bas one.” 

** Bat other people bave, and if I ander- 
stand, this ‘ conventionality’ of yours is 
what other people cal! flirting !" 

** That is exactly like a man! I suppose 
your next insinuation will be that I am the 
only person who ever indulges in such a 
pastime’ If a woman does” 

** Flirt,” be interposed, grimly. 

** Thank you! if she does, I am inclined 
to think a few gentlemen of my acquaint- 
ance are eqnally guilty. It ia perfectly fair 

society is like «a tournament; one mast 
take care of one's self and ask neither quar- 
ter nor mercy!” with a laugh she ended 
and leaning back, looked sauoily at him. 

** Well, yes! if you put it that way, per- 
haps it i fair. Bot, Miss Marah, some- 
times one's blows recoils upon one's self 
to put it in the form of a proverb; ‘ moths 
that ventare near the flame barn their 
wings” 

* Thank you, I believe lam fire-proof !" 

“Ditto! ditto!” 

** Then we are quits.” 

**Warto the end, and all honor to the 
survivor —is that the agreement ’” 

** Exactly, but I am afraid it is 


| aed Mareb it is in your power to take it 


away——will you, dear? 


| Beart,” he said with « smile. 
“If that is the only way, I suppose I 
must. Sir, 1 scoept my 
lordahip.” 


ded—*' As for mercy—I will consider be- 
fore I decide.” Bat the fervor of his 


Milk as a Remedy. 

Considerable has been lately said in 
medical journals concerning the value of 
milk as a remedial agent in certain dis- 
eases. An interesti article o thin 
subject lately capenel in the jon Milk 
Joarnal, in whioh it is stated on the aathori- 
ty of Dr. Benjamin Clarke that in the East 
Indies warm milk is used to a great ex- 
tent as a — for diarrbwa. A pint 
every four ra will check the most 
violent diarrhwa, stomach-ache, incipient 


cholera and dysentery. The milk should 
never be t but only heated suffi. 
ciently to be warm, not too 
hot to drink. Milk which has been boiled 


is unfit for ase. This writer gives seve- 
ral instances to show the value of this 
simple sabstance in arresting this disease, 
among which is the following. The writer 
mays, ** St has never failed in curing in six 
or twelve hours, and I have tried it, I should 
think, fifty times. I have also given it to 
a dying man who had been subject to 
dysentery eight months, latterly accom- 
panied by one continual diarrh«es; and it 
acted on bim like a charm. In two days 
his diarrhwa was gone, in three weeks he 
became a hale, fat man, and now nothing 
that may hereafter ooour will ever shake 
bis faith in bot milk.” A writer also com- 
manicates to the Medical Times and 
Gazette a statement of the valne of milk 
in twenty-six cases of typhoid fever, in 
every one of which mo ny value waa ap- 
parent. It checks diarrbwa, and non 

and cools the body. People suffering from 
disease, require food quite as much as 
those in health, and mach more so in 
certain diseases where there is rapid waste 
of the system. Frequently all ordinary 
food in certain diseases is rejected by the 
stomach, and even loathed by the patient; 
bat nature, ever beneficent, has furnished 
a food that in all di ia t Jin 
some directly curative. Such a food is 
milk, The writer in the journal last quoted, 
Dr. Alexander Yale, after giving particu- 
lar observations upon the points above 
mentioned, vis., its action in 
diarrbira, its nourishing properties, an 
its action in cooling the body, says, ‘‘ We 
believe that milk nourishes in fever, pro- 
motes sleep, wards off delirium, soothes 
the intestines, and in fine, is the sine gud 
non in typhoid fever.” We have also lately 
tested the value of milk in scarlet fever, 
and learn that it is now recommended by 
the medical faculty in all cases of this 
often very distressing children's disease. 








* Diamond cat diamond.” 

“That is your own conclasion, Is it 
really three oolock? I had no idea it was 
wo late, the time passed so quickly. Good- 
bye, or I shall be late for dimver.” A saucy 
smile and nod of the head, and Leighton | 
was left alone with bis thoughts for com. | 
pany 
‘Rather complimentary, that last re- | 
mark’ We shall seo, my lady, if you are 
fire-proof after all,” he reflected as he | 
closed the door of bis room alowly. 
Marah's reflections were of the same kin 
and the consequence of their united cogi- 
tatious--was a most desperate flirtation, 
that lasted through all the long golden 
days, but with antamn, came the time 
for parting, and in that time they made 
a mutnal discovery, which each guarded 
carefully from the other. Achilles the 
Lesser at last discovered a flaw in his | 
invulnerability, and Marah that she was not 
quite fire-proof —in other words, each had 
fallen into the snare set for the other, and 
in so doing had fallen desperately in love. 

There was one slight draw-back — Leigh- 
ton was perfectly sure that he loved her, 
bat he could not help remembering that 
she was a coqnuette, and though ber manner 
seemed to imply she was not —s a part, 
still they had begun by repeating the adage 
“diamoud eut diamond,” which boded | 
He determined not to give | 
her a chance to triamph over him, there- 
fore he held bis tongne 

With Marah it was the same 

She was standing on the verandah the 
morning he left. He stood by ber side 
while the rest of his party made their 
adieus , then when he could delay no longer 
he beld ont bis hand 

** Good-bye, it has been a pleasant sam. | 
mer to me, and I owe it to you,” he said 
lightly 

*T am equally indebted to you: good- 
bye anda pleasant journey.” ¢ emerald 
eyes met bis, smiling and inserutable his 
heart sank, bat his careless, handsome face 


never changed, and so they parted. 


* You are paler than you were last sam- 
mer, Miss Marah,” Leighton said aa, after 
some deliberation, he jommed Miss Pember. 
ton. It was almost a year since they had 
parted, and this, their meeting, took place 
at a grand reception toward the fag end of 
the season 

“aml? You are changed, too: your face 
is thinner and your eyes have great black 
circles ander”—«addenly the usually self- 

Miss Pemberton blushed rose. 
red and ended abruptly, her eyes falling 
searching 





beneath his b look. 

** Yes, | am changed, and perhaps grown 
wiser than last —for inst . = 
have learned that one had better abjuare 
edged tools.” He paused, but Marah was 
intent on her roses; after a minute or two 
be continued: ‘‘And that a diamond when 


it cute another does not al escape being 
cut itself. And you, Mise Marah’ Have 
25 


you learned nothing ! 

Marah made a desperate effort to rally, 
and Uy her wonderful eyes were 
: to his face with the old look in 
them that he knew so well: * Yes, that 
moths bad better beware of candles,” she 
said sofuy. 

“‘ My lessee brought some pain with t— | 





Give all the milk the patient will take, 
even during the period of greatest fever ; 
it keeps op the strength of the patient, 
acta well upon the stomach, and is every 
way a blessed thing in this sickness. 
Parenta, remember it, and do not fear to 
give it if your dear ones are afflicted with 
this disease. 


—_—_ 


RECEIPTS. 


Potato Crogurts.—Boil potatoes with 
jast enough water to cover; when three 
parts done pour off the water and let them 
steam to finish cooking; then press them 
through a wire sieve; this done, pnt them 
into a stew-pan, adding one ounce of 
batter to one quart of potatoes, and the 
well-beaten ode of two eggs; mix to- 
gether thoroughly; then flour the paste 
board, divide the potato paste into equal 
parts and roll them on the board to any 
shape—balls, pears, corks, or what you 
choose —di in egg and bread-crambs, 
and fry in hot fat to a light-brown. 


Potato Sacap.—Cut ten or twelve cold | 


boiled potatoes into slices from a quarter 
to half an inch thick; pnt into a salad 
bowl with four tablespoonfuals of the best 
salad oil, one t ful of minoed 

ley, and pepper and salt to taste; stir 
well so that all wili be thororgbly mixed. 
It should be made two or three hours 
before needed on the table. Anchovies, 





| olives, or any pickles may be added to 


this salad, ax also slices of cold beef, 
ehieken or tarkey, if desired. 

Daren-Arese Cake. —One cup ef dried 
apples cat fine, [| use a psir of shears, ) 
soak over night, add one cup of molasses, 
and boil tall it looks clear; cool, and add 
one cap of sagar, ene cap of batter, 
one egg, one teaspoonful of soda, einna- 
mon and other spice as desired, stir in 
flour to make a stiff batter, and bake in a 
moderate oven. This makes two loaves 
Some prefer one cup of sour cream in 
place of the butter, and I do 


Motasses Ginognnazap.—Two cups of | 


molasses, two cups of sour miik, one cup 
of cream, one egg, one ta’ ful each 
of soda and ginger, four cups of flour, and 
bake in shallow pans in a quick oven. It 
is nicest eaten warm for tea, but is good 
for hunch or any time. 

To remove egg stains from silver, rab 
the silver with table salt. 

To Wasn Frayne —Never rab soap 
upon it. Make « suds by dissolving soap 
in warm water, rinse in warm water. Ve 
hot, and very cold water will i 
woollens, Shake them out before hang 
— dry. Wash blankets the same way. 

o Wasm Marrixe.—Use salt in the 
water, and wipe dry. 

Lemonape —Squecee the lemcns early 


in the day, and add sugar to the juice | 


Whee needed, add water to the taste. 
Crocotats Oxzam.—Mix the yelks of six 
ee Ses. Se pounded loaf 
sugar oe ot gents chocsinte, 88 0 
tof milk; set mixture on the fire 
a doable saucepan, the outer one filled 
with bot water, and till the 
cream thickens; dissolve in « 


oz. of tsinglass, previously soaked ; aad 
this to the cream, strain it, r it into a 
mould, and pat it in a cold or on ice 
to set 





“ you will no doubt, after a time, 
to be the greatest punishment of 






(July 12, 1873 





are not the only persone in the world, we ve 
la deal to do, We do net care shout repud. 
' & poem so recently peblished in oar columas 


H., (Meant Ayr, lowa.) asks: “tet. Where can 
« '» novels be obtalaed, and at what price? 
#4. De you pablish your serial stories in orm ? 


poblishers, &i. Cabin passage will cost from eighty 
to gwe hand dollars in gcid, according to ac- 
com modatioa. in taken 


the steerage are 
at thirty dollars carreacy. 4th. Withip about five 
hondred miles, %h, It needs im: : t. 

Ww. C. D, (Charkeste S. ©) save: “I have 
heen a enhecriber to the since 1845, and feel 


t reveals at once the t of an authoress 

the delicacy of a lady, as ln Two New- Year's Daya, 
That have lost by Wading. let. Ie it pro 
curable? le the author known? &. Has Pierce 
Kgan ever written anyth’ else comparable to 
Ever My Queen? Sd. Ie m™ Hem Wood's 
Kast Lynne to be had in book form?” J 
really do not remember thie story. 
date of publication we might be 4 
td. That lea matier of taste, We are to ind 
you so well pleased with our efforts, . Yea, 

Awna, (of Saratoga, N. Y.,) wishes to know 
** Whether there is such a word as Hurlothrumbo,” 
Not in common use certainly. We there is 
n pay written aboat a hundred yeare called 

arlothrum be ; or, The Supernatural,” by Samue! 
Johneon. And « poem of Hood's contains the fol- 
lowing verse: 

“ Consider then, before, like Hurlothrambo, 
You aim your club at anv creed on earth, 
That, by the simple accident of birth, 

You might have on high-priest to Mumbo. 

Jumbe,” 
Tnat le alitwe know upon the subject, and if any 
of our readers know more, we should like to hear 
from them. 

Jous, (Philadelphia,) aske: “Who was Sarma- 
tia? and where did ne fall?” Sarmatia te the 

petical name of Poland, and is used by Campbell 
n the “ Pleasures of Hope,” when describing the 
fall of that kingdom. He says: 

“©, blomdiest picture iu the hook of time! 

Sarmatia (ell unwept, without a crime, 

rr not a generous friend, a pitying foe, 

Strength io her arms, por mercy in her woe,” 
The word Sarmatia ie derived from the Sarmate, s 

Slavic tribe, who, in ancient times, dwelt 
ween the Vistula the Don. A namber of 
yeare ago, the sad fate of Poland was on every 
tongue, and Thaddeus of Warsaw was the favorite 
book of the young ladies. 

Youna Musician, (Reading, Peun.,) writes: 
** What is the truce meaning of molo in music tT” 
It means the rapid repetition of tones without any 
apparent cessation, 0 as to produce a tremuloas 
effect. The tremolo stop in the organ is the stop 
which prodaces this effect. 

K. F. G., (Annavolis, Md.) writes: let, “ Ie there 
euch a word as Schah? dl. Do Schna; mean any 

jcular kind of liquor, or only o drink of any 
iqnor? 4d. What kind of a photograph ie a Stan 
notype?” Ist, It is the same as on oe 
differently epelt, 2d. It means Holland Gin—bat 
often applied, we think, to a drink of any stroag 
liquor, Sd. It is « photographic pieture taken 
upon tin —a tin-type. 

Sronreman, (Pottaville, Pa.) writes: “ Are the 
catfish in the Scheyikill different from other cat- 
feh? A gentleman ioforms me to that effect, but 
1 dowht it, yoy Ew geese are swans in his 


have always been a tavorite meal at the Falls of 
Schayikili be accounted tor, The Schay!kill catdah 
are said to be far superior to those of the Dela 
ware, for |netance. 

Lapr Armot, (Hillsboro, Tenp.,) asks: “Give 
me the American pronunciation of eonul, 
chaperon.” She also is very highly complimentary 
ot oar stories, for which she please accept 
thanks, We are pot able to make any promises con- 
bey by authors mentioned. There is no teliing 
what the futare may bring forth. Also in relation 
to republishing the stery mentioned 
anewer just at veent, There i no American 
provunciation of the words given, T are all 
foreign terms, not yet fully rs oar 


language and should have their prooaa- 
ciation, The first word is and pro- 
nounced se-#-tah, The other two ‘h, pro- 


nounced shap e-rone and ong-nwe, 

Fierrewoon, (Tenn) writes: “let. Is it im- 
proper to introduce a young gentieman to a young 
lady in a ball room, without first asking the con- 
rent of the lady? 2d. Is the introduction of « 
youn to a young lady in a ball-room 
a sufficient acquaintance to authorize him to ay 
prone her on any other occasion! 3d. Is Owen 
Mereditn a fictiious name? If so, what ie his real 
name? 4th. Was James Fisk, junior, married f” 
lat, It ie not eafe to introduce a young gentleman 
without the consent of the lady, unless you are 
fully satisfied that he will prove a desirable and 
pleasant acquaintance. % Not tn all cases, 


&? 


Robert Bulwer, He ts the only son of Bulwer, the 
novelist, 4th. Yea. 

Lizgix, (Cleburne, Texas), writes: 
every one else, will appeal to you to settle oar 
quandary, knowing your decision to be reliable; 
‘or we-—like the little boy was br his 
school teacher —think that te you say sv, it must be 
soeven if it ain'tso, Yon have become such an 
important member of oar household that even little 
Lou, our three-year-old pet, uses your name with 
the utmost familiarity, One day she repeated Old 
| Mother Hubtard, at the dinner-table, in the follow- 
| ing style: 

} ‘She went to the cobbler's to get him some 

| When she came back he was reading the Post.’ 
We were all much amused to find the Post 
and news were synonymous termes in her mind. 
By anewering the following questions will 
oblige the daughter of a twenty years’ subscriber, 
let. What relationship was there between Danie! 
Webster aud Noah Webster? #d. Where are the 
Modoce, also what have they done to cause such & 
sensation in the re at present? Sd. What ie 
real lace?” let. There was no relationship between 
them. wd. The Modocs are now in the hands of 
United States troops, lu Oregon, They refused to 

» On the reservation provided for them, and estab- 
shed themselves in a nataral stronghold, a wild 
district in Southern Oregon, called the Lava Beds. 
Ap atlempt wae inade to treat with them, bat they 
proved treacherous, killed two of the peace com- 
| missioners, General Canby and Dector Thomas, 
| and wounded others, Vigorous war was at once 
| declared, aud they were assaulted and followed in 
| their flight anti they were aii slain or captured, 
| Sd. Real lace i# the genuine article, as distinguished 
from the counterfeit, It was formerly woven with 
thread, by hand, on a hard-stafied roe. Prana covered 
| with parchment, on which the pattern was draw. 
| This was a very slow and laborious process, Large 
quantities of lace are now made by the bobbin-vet 
machine, which has caused acomplete revolution ip 
the manufacture of the fabric. it is said that 
complies ingenuity of this machine surpasses any 
other human process of manufacture. 

M. «., (Erie, Ind.) writes: “Please anewer 
through the ts’ column the following 
questions: lst, Do you re-mail copies of the Post 
that fail to reach eu 1 have been a su’ 








rious? 3d. O to try 
to gain know at the probable expense of in- 
jary to the e t? 4th. Can you give me the ad- 
dress in P phia of a reliable coin collector? 


potat?” ist. We have forwarded the m —_ 
bera, the we do not consider oars-lves bound 0 
do it. dd. It ie not injariogs to the health, or & 


to 
the hair, Some persons, however, think it 
injurious to the appearance of the ‘shingled’ 
vidual, 8d. He would ran great risk of defesting 
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| eee sh of veles. 
writing was te character, ad Giiicred elf 

| 2 Saas Se pateen, thie esignt be dene 

| tome correctares. But it is impossible to at te 
bumerous vartetice of to apy fixed scale of 
th 

| re. ~ » OW ae 

| forms me if tie story called Christi, printed 

| If eo what le +e Jt teat” T 

| has not been pabiished in book form. 






















































